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ABSTRACT 

These eight essays on the Public Employment program 
(PEP) were written by members of the Rural Manpower Policy Research 
consortium* Essays are titled as follows: (1) "Public Service 
Employment and Manpower Policies in Rural Areas: Limitations of the 
Emergency Employment Act— -EEA" (argument for integration of PEP with 
manpower, educational, and regional development policies) ; (2) «PEP: 
Special Problems of Rural Areas" (criticism of PEP»s suitability to 
rural areas with a program proposal) ; (3) "Expansion of Needed Public 
services in Rural Areas through Assistance from the EEA" (argument 
for integrated manpower programs and criticism of PEP) : (4) "public 
Employment in Rural Areas with Special Reference to the South" 
(contrast of EEA and Operation Mainstream) ; (5) "PEP Needs in the 
Rural south" (discussion of poverty, implicit and explicit barriers 
to public employment and analyzation of employment needs) ; (6) 
"EEA— Some Basic Policy Questions with Special Reference to American 
Indian Reservations" (U policy considerations) ; (7) "Experience of 
the EEA in Balance-of-State Michigan: Some Implications for Revenue 
Sharing in Rural Areas" (comparison of EEA and revenue sharing 
programs) ; (8) "A comparative Study of Public service Employment in 
Rural California: A Proposal" (research proposal on PEP in 
balance-of-state California towns) . (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 



These papci^ on the Public Enplcyment PrHDgraui (PEP) were written by 
members of the Rural Manpower* Policy Research Consortium. The Consortium 
was formed late in 1971 under a contract from the Office of Research and 
Development, Manpower Admlnisti-ation, U.S. Department of Labor. Ihe Center 
for Rural Manpower and Public Affairs at Michigan State Uhlverslty administers 
the project. 

The eight-meirber Consortium consists of well-known academic researchers 
in the field of rural manpower activities. Ihey represent different geo- 
graphic areas and different academic disciplines. Consortium menibers help 
p jn conferences on rural manpower development, and perform various research 
tasks. Ihe Consortium meets periodically to discuss issues of concern to 
the Rural Manpower Service, U.S. Department of Labor. 

IWo of its meetings were concerned with the Public Einployment Program 
in rural areas. Most of these p^ers were prepar-ed as .discussion papers 
for these meetings. The observations were made during the initial stages 
of PEP and were not meant to be definitive positions. 

The PEP is authorized by the Emergency Enployment Act (EEA) of 1971. 
Ihe EEA became law on July 12, 1971, and funding was operational until 
June 30, 1973. Ihe legislation has a dual function: to authorize direct 
public service employment possibilities for certain governmental units; 
and to serve as a counter-cyclical tool to contoat hl^ unenployment rates. 

The U.S. Secretary of Labor administers the program. He is authorized 
to appropriate funds to state, county, and city governments with populations 
greater than 75,000 and to balance-of-state Jurisdictions. Such funds are 
to be used to provide unemployed workers with transitional public service 
jobs, and communities with increased public services. 
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Funds are released vftien the naticaial unenployirent rate is greater than 
4.5 percent for three consecutive months. Addltlmal funds ai-e available 
for areas v^ieh exhibit uneraploynent rates greater than 6 percent for three 
consecutive months. The relative level of uneirrioyment deteniiines the fund- 
ing amount. 

Ihe EEA is considered by some as an e.'qperinient in revenue sharlnr>. It 
provides for disbursement of federal funds to states and local units In the 
form of noi-categorical grants. As a precursor of revenue sharing, the 
Consortium observations on PEP in rural areas are particularly relevant. 

Althou^ other reports such as that prepared by Sar Levitan for the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employmsnt, Manpower and Poverty Include references 
to the EEA in rural sections of particular states, none of these has analyzed 
separately issues of special concern to rural areas. By examining the 
traditional characteristics of rural areas and their past experiences with 
manpower programs, and by studying present enpirical data on PEP, these 
paper-s attenpt to analyze the particular problems of PEP In rural areas. 

The first paper, by Gerald Somers, presents background infonnation on 
the EEA. In so doing, it also explains the EEA*s slgiiflcance for rural 
areas. But Dr. Somers is not convinced that the EEA can adequately attack 
manpower problems in rural areas, and discusses the limitations of current 
policy. He believes public enployment programs must be integrated with 
manpower, educational, and i; ^onal development policies. 

Dale Ilathaway is critical of FEP*s suitability to rural areas. He 
discusses rural areas* special problems, characteristics, and needs. Based 
on this information, he presents a proposed program tailored to rural areas* 
needs. 
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louis Levine contends rui'al ajneas are at a distinct disadvanta^'ie witi:i 
urban areas in the competition Tor funds. As Dr. Somers, he believes man- 
power programs must be better iritegrated. He discusses several manpower 
programs and considers their integration with PEP. 

Ray Marshall contrasts the experiences of the EEA and Operation Main- 
stream. He suggests specific activities which mi^t be undertaken as rural 
public employment programs. 

%rtle Reul caiflnes her discussion to the rural South. She begins 
by discussing the causes and state of rural Southern poverty. She then 
considers iinplicit and e:q)licit barriers to public employment. She coicludes 
by identifying and analy7.ing the rural South 's public enployment needs. 

The last three papers consider enpirical data on the PEP. Robert Hunter 
deals with the role of the PEP en Jiidian reservations. After sumnarizing 
federal policy toward Indian reservations, and Indians ♦ reaction to federal 
policy, he defines four policy considerations: the temporary and transi- 
tional nature of PEP; the extent and use of Department of Labor supplied 
program guidelines; the lack of long-range planning; and the ill-defined 
relationship between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department of Labor. 

Collette Moser examines the experience of the EEA in balance-of-state 
Michigan. She finds most job openings were in low-level occupations while 
the EEA participants had ediAcation levels higher than the average in rural 
areas. She conducted interviews with EEA administrators and found, in gen- 
eral, a lack of planning and IjnaginatiQn. In the final section of her paper, 
she corpares the experiences in ivral areas of EEA with the new revenue 
sharing programs and finds similarities in the nature of the expenditures 
and the planning mechanism. 

Ihe last paper by Varden Puller is actually a proposal. Dr. PuHer 
outlines a research proposal cm PEP in balance-of-state California towns. 
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He is currently conducting similar research. 

Ihese papers were prepared with the encouraeement of Dr. Daniel Sturt, 
Director of the Rural Manpower Service, U.S. Department of Labor, and 
Dr. John McCauley, Special Assistant. Ihe research was supported by a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Labor throu^ the Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, Manpower Administration. 

Special thanks must be given to Jeanette Barbour for her excellent 
secretarial assistance. 

Collette Kioser, Director 
Rural Manpower Policy Research Consortium 



Deborah Kohn Johnson, Specialist 
Center for Rural Manpower and Public Affairs 

Septentoer, 1973 



Ohis report was prepared for the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, under research and development Grant No. 21-26-73-52 authorized 
by Htle I of the Manpower Development and Training Act. Since contractors 
performing such work under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express 
their own Judgjnent freely, the report does not necessarily represent the 
Department's official opinion or policy, ftoreover, the contractor is solely 
responsible for the factual accuracy of all material developed in the report. 
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PLBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ANE MANPOWER POLIGIES IN HUim AREAC: 

LIMITATIONS OF im EEA 

Gem Id G, Somers* 
Ihe Potentl£il Sigyiiflcance of EEA for Rural Areas 

The Eraergency Eiiploynent Act of 1971 is a sigjilficant piece of T'='gislatlon 
because of its ina©iitude and its portent for the future. Its budgt. $1 
billion for fiscal 1972 means that this program will account for 15 percent 
of manpower expej^ditures in its first year; this budget makes it by far the 
most significant piece of legislation since the 1930s desi^ied for the creation 
of jobs In the public sector. Even its first year budget equals the contolned 
expenditures for all other work experience and training programs for public 
employment. Including Operation Mainstream, Public Service Careers, VJork 
Incentive, and the Neigjiborhood Youth Corps. Expenditures of this size have 
the potential of a significant liipact on rural areas. 

Ihe inportance of EEA, however, is especially related to its probable 
future growth. It is likely to grow larger even in fiscal 1973 (for which 
EEA authorized $1.25 billion). Ihere are proposals In Congress for a mony- 
fold increase in public service enployment over the 1972 budget. It is con- 
ceivable that public service employment will play the role in the 1970s that 
WIA and related manpower policies played in the 1960s as a means of attack- 
ing the problems of unenployment. 

The Emergency Enployment Act provides an unusual opportunity for rural 
areas not only because of its current budget and probable growth, but also 
because it enbodies features of decenti-alization which states and localities 
mi^t utilize to give special assistance to rural areas. In this sense, 

*Gerald G. Somers is Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
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it is the first of the "manpower" measures to embody the principles of decen- 
tralization which the current administration has been espousing through such 
measures as the I'evenue shax^ing proposals* 

In spite of the potential benefits of public service eiployment for rural 
areas, there is little evidence that the current measures are providing sig- 
nificant aid to rural areas. Moreover, an expanded program of public service 
employment will not have a proportionate iJipact on rural areas unless depar- 
tures are made fpcm the design of the current program, 

Umitations of the Current EBA in Attacking Manpower Problems in Rural Areas 

Although it is not yet possible to make a full assessment of the function- 
ing of EEA in rural areas, there is reason to believe that this approach to 
public service employment will do little to mitigate the hard-core unemploy- 
ment problems of rural areas, A major increase in appropriations for public 
service csrployment would undoubtedly Improve this situation. However, unless 
the current approach is sigiiflcantly revised, the most seriouc unorployment 
problems in rural areas— especially in persistently depressed rural areas- 
are not likely to be met. The reasons for this view are as follows: 

Undergiployment In Rural Areas , As is well known, statistical data on 
officially-desigiated unenployment result in greater underestimation of "dis- 
guised unenployment" in rural area? than in urban areas, A larger proportion 
of workers in rural areas are underemployed than unemployed. Only 9 percent 
of the participants under Section 5 of the current Act were previously under- 
employed; and even under Section 6 of the Act, desigyied for areas with special 
problems of unemployment, only 10 percent of the EEA participants were under^ 
enployed as of January 7, 1972, 

As has been found in th«j case of economic develqpment legislation for 
rural areas, average per capita or family income is a more equitable critericsi 
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of need in such areas than is the unemployment rate. Average income pi'ovides 
sane rnDUgl-i measure of underemployment as well as unemployment. It is also 
notable that the characteristics of EEA participants under Section 5 of the 
Act are currently aimost exactly the same as these under Section 5 with regard 
to a^^e, sex, race, military status, disadvantaged status, welfare status, and 
previous unemployment. Ihus, quite aside Trm the limited nuntoer of jobs 
which might be created in the most depressed rural areas under the present 
EEA approach, there is no evidence that the most needy in such areas are being 
as3isted in proportion to their numbers in the rurel population, 

Har d-Core Unemployment in Rural Areas . The current legislation is designed 
to give preference to a nurtber of conflicting gr»oups. Although applicants 
must be unemployed or underenployed to qualify for EEA Jobs, aid for the dis- 
advantaged or hard-core unemployed is only one of a number of preferences 
listed. Most ijnportant is the fact that the Labor Department guidelines state 
that one-third of all participants should be Vietnam or Southeast Asia veterans. 
As a result, 30 percent of Section 5 and 20 percent of Section 6 participants 
are fi?om this group even thougji Vietnam-era veterans constitute less than 
7 percent of national uneinployment. 

The disadvantaged constitute only one-third of the enrollees, and welfare 
recipients represent only about 10 percent of the enrollees. As noted above, 
these proportions are roughly the same for Section 5 as for Section 6 which 
one would expect to include more of the persistently depressed rural areas. 

Because of the preference given to Vietnam veterans, there has been a 
tendency to bypass workers under 21 and over 55. Indeed, only 6 percent of the 
Section 5 enrollees and 7 percent of the Section 6 enrollees have been 55 
and over. Only 16 percent of all EEA hires have been under 21 or over 55. 
Yet in 1971 these two age groips represented ^5 percent of national unemployment. 
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The current Act has also tended to bypass many of those who have the most 
serious educational handicaps In the labor market. Only 20 percent of the 
Section 5 enrollees and 25 percent of the Section 6 enrcllees had less tJian 
12 years of education. 

Hie public service errployment program was not primailly designed to aid 
the disadvantaged, and Its tendency to bypass many of the disadvantaged affects 
uitan as well as rural areas. However, the most persistent problems of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, especially for the relatively high prqportion of 
older and younger workers, are most notable In rural areas. An Act which 
gives very hi^ priority to such groups as Vietnam veterans and recently 
unemployed aerospace engineers is not likely to have a significant Impact in 
solving the prdblems of hard-core unemployment In rural areas, especially 
where these problems have been persistent over lengthy periods of time. 

The bypassing of the hard-core unemployed In rural areas by EEA parallels 
a slMlar experience under other legislation designed to foster €n?)loyment 
opportunities in developing rural areas. Studies have indicated that new 
and expanding plants, induced to invest or locate In rural areas under a 
variety of federal, state, and local programs, have done little to linprove 
the onployment of the least educated, the least skilled, and the af:ed. New 
Jbbs in private industry are more likely to go to the most advantaged in the 
local labor market or to in^^nigr'ants and return migrants fron other areas. 
Similarly, governmental labor mobility programs have favored those in the 
prime age groups rather than older workers with serious employment 
disadvantages.^ 

^Gerald G, Somers, E^nployment Effects of Plant Expansions and Accelerated 
Public Works in Rural Redevelopment Areas, (Madison. Wisconsin; Industrial 
Relations Research Institute, University of Wisconsin, 1971) . 
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Accelerated F^ibllc Works have provided employment for older workere and 
othei* aisadvanta*^ workers In cJepressed n^ral areas in forest redevelopment 
imi similai' prota-amc. However, triir^ type of public emplo.vment nefjda expancion; 
it coula serve as a major source of jobs and income in rural areas only througji 
significant modifications \xi the EEA approach. 

The Need for Training in Rural Areas . Only $k2 million of the $1 billion 
budget of EEA for fiscal 1972 is to be allocated to training and manpower 
services. Given the relatively small share of the total EEA budget which 
will end up in rural areas, the training allocation in rural areas is likely 
to be insignlf leant. And yet the need for skill development in such areas 
is great. The development of occupational skills can serve as a major Induce- 
ment to new industrial facilities, ^fost of the jobs which are open in rural 
governmental units require skills which are beyond those of the hanJ-core 
unenployed. Such programs as Operation IVfelnstream and New Careers have been 
successful in their limited sphere of operation, but their magiltude has been 
too small to further the skill development and occupational mobility required 
for absorption of the rural poor into the labor market. 

The development of skills through training among the rural unenployed 
would serve a dual purpose. It would help provide the expertise needed in 
such areas for the development of infrastructure and for raising the quality 
of rural life. And it would provide rural workers with bkllls that might be 
transferred from the public sector to private industry when private industrial 
development is encou3?aged by other means. 

The Limited Ijature of Current Manpower Profiyams in F^ural Areas . One can 
readi^ty list the current federal manpower programs which could potentially 
reduce hard-core unemployment in rural areas. Certainly, MDTA Institutional 
and OJT Training'., the Concentrated Employment Program, the Neighborhood Youth 
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Corps, the Work Incentive Program, Operation Mainstream, and Public Service 
Careers could all do wonders for the enployment opportunities of disadvantaged 
rural workers. The fact is, however, that they have not made a major contri- 
bution to enployment in such areas. This failure stems partly Trm lack of 
orsanization and lack of political clout. However, the limited effect of 
manpower programs in rural areas is primarily a result of a lack of job oppoiv 
tunities in such areas. The marpower programs listed above prepare workers 
for Jobs; they do not create Jobs. 

Thus, even thou^ EEA is supposed to give preference to graduates of 
manpower programs, the limited development of such programs in rural areas 
to date offers little hope that a firm linkage between manpower policies and 
public service enployment will develop without a more specific mandate in 
revised legislation. 

The Need to Integrate Public Employment with Manpower. Educational^ and 
Regicml Development Policies 

One of the major lessons of the 1960s is that isolated maipower programs 
are likely to be ineffective in f\irthering enployment and income. Marpo^er 
policies must be integrated with educational programs and other economic 
policies if the welfare of the disadvantaged is to be materially linproved. 
This is especially true in rural areas. 

Legislation such as the current EEA, even if expanded in budget, will 
do little to further the enployment and income of those in rural areas who 
are most in need of assistance. Current marpower programs will be of little 
aid in the absence of Jobs in rural areas. IViany of the hard-core older 
unenployed in rural areas need basic literacy education before they can hope 
to make a meaningful contribution to the labor market. Private industry is 
reluctant to move into depressed rural areas in the absence of an educated 
and skilled work force. ^ . , . 




Public service onployment can serve as the fulcrum by which manpower 
policy, basic education, and area redevelopment can be integrated to further 
errployment, income, and the quality of life in rural areas. Occupational 
skill trj^ining, under a variety of current programs, can be effective if it 
Is closely integrated with the creation of new jobs in the public sector. 
At the same time, the skills develc^ed throu^ training programs and experi- 
ence in public enployment can serve as a major inducement to private industry 
to locate in rural areas. Basic literacy education, taken by itself, has 
done little to Improve employment opportunities of flmctional illiterates. 
But vjhen closely integrated with occi^ational ti-aining, on the jbb or in 
close connection with a Jdb, it has proved to be a significant step forward. 
Ihese integrated policies can not only serve to further enployment and income 
in rural areas, but the skills and experience that result from them can serve 
to Improve the infrastructure and quality of rural life. 

It should be noted, however, that the required integration of public 
employment, mar«30wer policies, educational policies, and area development 
will not come about without specific provisions designed to achieve such 
integration. The mere parallel existence of such programs does not assure their 
integration. More must be done than the present EEA stipulation of a vague 
preference for the graduates of manpower programs along with many other pre- 
ferences. A much larger proportion of an expanded EEA budget for rural areas 
should be ear-marked for training, retraining, basic education, and other 
manpower services, l^grading through the training of present personnel in 
the agencies of rural areas should be accompanied by a specification of mar>- 
power and education services for the hard-core unemployed so that tliey may 
take their place on the beginning rung of the occupational ladder in public 
employment. 
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If EEA is to make a significant contribution to enployment and Inccroe 
in rural areas, it must provide job opportunities that are more than temporary 
and transitory. Career opportunities in public service are possible only 
if Job creation is acconpanied by programs for skill develqpraent. Skill 
development for careers in public service vdll also constitute the surest 
attraction for private industry In rural areas. 
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THE PUBLIC mpwrnmr program: social problems of rural areas 

Dale E, Hathaway* 

The present Public lihployinent Program has been well received by local 
officials and there is considerable pressure to expand it. However, the pro- 
gram is not well suited to the nation's rural areas, and major program modifi- 
cations are needed in order for it to function with full effectiveness. What 
follows is: (1) a discussion of the special problens and characteristics 
of rural areas and their residents, (2) a discussion of rural areas' special 
needs, and (3) suggestions for a special program tailored to these needs. 

Special Problems and Characteristics of Rural Areas and Their Residents 

The present fomula used to allocate ftinds discriminates against rural 
areas. The use of unenployment statistics as a basis of allocation discrimi- 
nates in two ways. First, the unemployment figures foi' rural areas are based 
Mpan. a fomila which uses covered employment statistics. Many rural Jobs 
are not covered under unenployment insurance due to employment in noncovered 
occi^ations and size of business. Thus, the unenployment rate in rural areas 
clearly is underestimated. Second, the foimila takes no account of the wide- 
spread underoiployment in rural areas which is much more conmon than in urban 
areas. Nor does it reflect the low labor force participation by some groups. 
The low income levels in rural areas are actually a better indication of 
economic welfare than are unenployment statistics. In fact, unemployment 
insurance and/or welfare payments in urban areas often exceed the income of 
"employed" persons in rural areas. 

*Dale E. Hathaway is Professor of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State 
University, on leave as Program Advisor in Agriculture, Asia and Pacific 
Program, Ford Foundation, New York. 
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Many iniral areas are almost devoid of ftinctloning eovemnent. Often 
the only full-time public employees in rural counties work in the sheriff's 
department, the county clerk's office, the school system, and the agricultural 
extension service. Most, if not all, of the policy-making officials in the 
county or vlllaee government are pai-'v-tJme employees, skilled neither in 
government nor in maipower planning. These officials lack professional staff 
for planning purposes and often are unaware of the existence of state and 
federal programs which could fund pressing needs. Moreover, even if they 
knew of such programs, they probably would lack the expertise to fill out 
the £*)plications and do the necessary follow-up work. 

Public services are deficient. Public or private health services, useful 
vocational education, employment services, vocational rehabilitation, public 
housing, welfare programs, and numerous other services that are prominent 
in urban areas often are Inadequate or even nonexistent in rural areas. In 
addition, rural areas lack the numerous private organizations that play sig- 
nificant roles in urban areas such as the Chancer of Commerce, Conmunity 
Chest, WA, WCA, etc. 

There is also a lack of public infi^tructure. Public transportation 
is unknown, libraries and museums are rare, and water and sei^e treatment 
facilities are usually lacking or inadequate. This makes these areas less 
desirable for location of private industry. And as previously mentioned, 
federal and state funds to build infrastructure are unknown and unused due 
to the lack of effective local government. 

The local revenue base is inadequate and cannot provide the needed public 
services. Moreover, there is little future prospect of improvement from 
local sources. These units are solely dependent upon property taxes which 
are already above the breaking point in most rural areas. This is evidenced 
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by the chronic defeat of school tax renewals or tax increases in these areas. 

There are few private nonfarm employers . At a time when fam enployment 
is dropping rapidly there is not and will not be an offsetting influx of 
ncMnfam enployers. Many of the ©iployers in rural areas are marginal low- 
wage industries. When viable high-wage industries do move in, they often 
Inport their labor force or cream the local labor market. Consequently, new 
enterprises have relatively little inpact yjpon i4)grading the quality of the 
labor force, and usually do not add to rural income. This problem is inten- 
sified by the preceding ones. 

The age distribution of the pc^ulaticxi is skewed. Rural areas have 
higher proportions of persons under 21 and over 45 than do urban areas. This 
means they have many new labor market entrants with no work experience and 
many older workers vthose prospects for private employment are dim. Thus, 
a program that concentrates on Vietnam veterans cuts out both groups and 
touches only a small part of the population. 

The educational level of the peculation is low in terms of years of school 
and quality of schooling. Mfemy of the older residents, especially the non- 
whites, are functional illiterates. But illiteracy is not confined to chis 
group. Thus in rural areas the labor force is not tenporarily unenployed 
because of cyclical shifts. Rather the population has been and will be 
chronically unenployed and underenployed. Governments do not have a full 
airay of public service functions. Instead they offer limited public ser- 
vices. And finally, governments are not fully and adequately staffed by 
tlill-tlme professionals; rural governments exist more on paper than In reality. 

It is in this situation that the Public Einployment Program has flinctioned. . 
In general, the result often has been a duplication of existing services 
rather than a plan for the sei-vices most needed, ^e program has placed 
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people in dead-end Jobs with little chance of moving to private employment 
and has creamed the local labor market in the process. As is the case with 
most federal manpower progyams, this one was designed by and for urban people 
and falls far short of the needs of rural residents. 

What Needs to be Done in Rural Areas? 

A first priority in rural areas is the installation of full-time compet^nco 
in rural goveiroient in the area of human and community resource development 
and planning. Unless more effective planning and coordination of existing 
and future public programs can be achieved in these areas, there is little 
prospect of the effective use of outside funds. This is fundamental, not 
only in maipower programs, but to the entire concept of revenue sharing. 
Local peop£c do not inheJitntly fittoQnlzt thziK ^nobloM and maxmlze. tha. u&e 
0^ (xihojUveA jjtuirfi <viSL aveUZablt to tkm» To do so requires caipetent infonna- 
tion gathering, realistic appraisal of alternatives and their potential bene- 
fits, and fUll-tlme attention to the total community resource and needs. 

Ihere must be a substantial increase in the investment in the area's 
human resources. Schools need more teachers, teacher's aides, counselors, 
and special education programs. Law enforcement agencies need more juvenile 
corrections and rehabilitation workers. Health services need more profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals to provide even minimum health services. Adult 
literacy programs are needed for minorities and for the general adult popula- 
tion who cannot hope to carpete in the modem labor market without these 
basic skills. The Eiiployment Service needs full service offices in rural 
areas to tie rural people to local and outside labcr markets. Vocational 
schools and training programs are needed to teach basic salable skills out- 
side of agriculture. Most rural areas lack part or all of these human 
development services at the present time. 
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The level of living of those i^ural residents who are not now or never 
will be Viable in the labor mai^ket must also be inproved. ahese are primarily, 
bat not exclusively, the aped. -Hiis iJiplies health services for the aged and 
chronically ill, nursing homes, etc. 

Local private groups, such as cooperati\'es, should be arganized to inprove 
the economic well-being of low income rural residents. Such groips could 
focus on housing, consumer goods, producer goods, and sane of the needed 
services. 

In summary, the enphasis in rural areas must be toward human development. 
Without this the people will not be viable workers in either local or urban 
labor markets. Without acccnpanying human development, physical and natui^l 
resource develcpnent cannot improve the human welfare of the rural disadvan- 
taged. The alternative is to forget the human investment and merely enlarge 
the public dole, a policy that is expensive and inhumane. 

A Proposed Special Public Services Bftioloyment 
Program for Rural Areas 

A new sipplementar-^' PEP for all areas should be proposed, with its pri- 
niary emphasis on rural areas. It should have the following criteria: 

1. The monetary allocations to states and counties should be based \xpon: 

a) median family income. 

b) median level of education. 

2. The criteria should require a full-time human resource program planner 
and coordinator who could be a part of the county govemnent, the 
Rural Marpower Service, or the Cooperative Extension Service. The 
position should be funded six months or more in advance of the rest 

of the program allocation's release. This person would be expected 
to produce a plan of need showing relative positions of public 
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service functions in the area (schools, vocational education, health, 
etc.) and present priorities for funding based upon these relative 
needs. These priorities would then detemlne the number and types 
of positions to be filled from these funds. 

3« The special program should concentrate on Job slots that are clearly 
human develcpnent jobs, i.e., teachers and aides, not janitors or 
bus drivers. Adequate training funds and programs should be authorized 
to supplement the job slots so that most positions could be filled 
by local people. The flinding priorities plan should specify jdbs 
and training needs. 

4. The teirporary time limits on such positions should be removed and 
they should be continued as long as Congress authorizes the special 
program. At least a decade of such a program is needed regardless 
of the unenployment level as measured by current statistics. 

5« The program^s target will be the Improvement of all disadvantaged 
rural residents, not merely those fortunate enou^ to be ©nployed 
under it. Therefore, the totsUL specification of job slots for special 
groups (veterans, disadvantaged, etc.) should be relaxed in order 
to obtain the higher level professionals needed in certain jobs 
such as planning, health, etc. 

6. An average of at least ten persons per rural county should be included 
under this special program. According to the Department of Labor, 
there are approximately 2,000 rural counties in the U.S. This Implies 
20,000 job slots. Since wages are much lower in rural areas, 
especially in the South where the program Impact would be greatest, 
these positions probably could be filled for $6,000 per position. 
Ihus, the total program cost could be about $120 million plus 
administrative cost. The training costs would be in addition. 
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7» The program criteria and administration should be done by or in 
conjunction vdth the new Rural Manpower Service at the federal and 
state level. 

The Public Baployment Program as outlined above could have a lasting 
Inpact on rural America. It would not be a make-work or relief program but 
a basic investment in rural people and their governments. Without such 
investment the concept of revenue sharing in rural America will be a sham, 
if not a shambles. 
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EXPANSION OP NEHED PUBLIC SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 
IHROUCai ASSISTANCE FROM 1HE E^EKJENCY EJITjOYMENT ACT OF 1971 

Louis Levlne* 

QualifVliig for Financial Assistance 

Rural areas or counties, vihose populations are scattered and ^ose labor 
markets lack structure and organization, are typically at a distinct disddvai>- 
tage In conpeting with urban areas in the state for financial assistance under 
the provisions of the Eknergency Employment Act of 1971 (ISA). Such ai«as 
suffer tvaai an inherent and traditional attitude of self-suf fidency which 
regards nonlocal assistance and public expenditures with skepticisnii suspicion, 
and scmetUnes outright opposition. Moreover, the lack of an infrastx-ucture 
in rural areas together \jith severely limited public service organization, 
resources, and facilities makes them poor claimants for financial assistance 
even when they are inclined to seek such assistance. Ihls situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that justification for such assistance may need to be estab- 
lished on the basis of requironents in more than one local rural area or county 
and so will necessitate groi4> participation and cooperative effort, 

A case may well be made that a prerequisite to EEA assistance is a detennl- 
nation of the geographic limits of the rural area— whether it be a group of 
rural counties, a district or section of the state, or a "functional economic 
area**— which is in need of assistance. Closely tied in with this step is 
the designation of a "senior program analyst" who can serve as a staff am 
to the rural area executives, county commissioners, or boards of supervisors. 
Perhaps such a position should be included in any early request for EEA assist- 
ance. This position Includes the following duties: the assessment of needed 
human resources and manpower program services In the area; an inventory and 

*Louis Levlne is Professorial Lecturer, The School of Government and 
Business Administration, George Washington Uhiversity, 
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exploration of various federal and state types of assistance wliich may be 
meaningful for the area; and the preparation of appropriate technical materials 
and supporting; documents to denonstrate that the area qualifies for financial 
assistance. Even vrith such a positiai, there will be considerable need for 
technical assistance and services outside the local rural area. The central 
administrative office of the state marpower agency may have specialized tech- 
nical competences vrhich need to be drawn upon as a part of an action program 
designed to provide technical services and assistance on rural manpower problems 
to rural areas within the state. 

It is especially Jjrportant to recognize that existing definitions of 
unenployment, established techniques for conducting labor force and unenploy- 
ment surveys, and methods of estJUnating unen^tloyment are disadvantageous to 
rural areas. They tend to lose si^t of hidden or disguised unemployment and 
underenployment, vMch are more conmon to rural than urban areas. As a con* 
sequence, even if technical, statistical, and analytical ccnpetences were 
available locally, on the basis of unemployment criteria, rural areas would 
be less likely than urban areas to qualify for EEA assistance • Consideration 
needs to be given to how unemployment estimates may more adequately reflect 
labor force participation rates and experiences unique to rural areas. At 
the same tijne, siinplified fonnulae for making these estimates must be intro- 
duced so that technical requirements will not exceed the capabilities of per- 
sonnel in rural areas. 

Another factor which significantly llmlti x-ural area participation in 
EEA financial assistance is the residual character of the allocation of funds 
to a "balance-of-the-state" after urban area allocationc; hlFtiest priority 
tends to be assigned to urban areas. The Governor, as the chief state execu- 
tive in the allocation of EEA balance-of-state funds, is often confronted by 
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claijns fran a powerful bureaucracy at the state level to expand the number 
of positions at central administrative offices. The rationalization for such 
expansion is that services will be provided more economically and efficiently 
than if personnel were responsible to local rural government authority. When 
services to a rural area can be provided best by cutstatloned and locally 
responsible personnel, it becomes important to demonstrate that such services 
are required on a full-time basis. In such instances, establishing needs on 
a district or sectional basis and involving the participation of several rural 
areas or counties as a single group claimant, is a significant consideration. 
Ej^riences of the Coordinated Area Jfenpower Planning System (CAMPS), now 
referred to as Area Manpower Planning Council, may be especially relevant. 

Linkages to On^going Manpower Programs 

In order to maximize the potential of £EA assistance for advancing man* 
power objectives in rural areas, agency resources and techniques and existing 
matpcwer programs and services must be used effectively, l^e mar^cwer program 
is characterized by numerous specialized cater:ories to viMch services are 
directed and by highly ft'afpiented services: one cannot exaggerate the impor- 
ance of linkages and interfacing with rural manpower needs and services. 
Failure to take this into account creates the risk of isolation and ccwpart- 
mentalization with consequent reduced services to human resources and mar^ower 
in rural areas. Furthermore, it limits the access to EEA assistance. 

The enphasls assigned to Inprovement of employablllty services in the 
maipower program during the past decade has greatly detracted f'rm rural man* 
power programs and services. Rural manpower programs also have been hindered 
by an ur^an focus on !nner-city dwellers, the disadvantaged, and racial 
minorities. It will t<ske more than EEA assistance to reverse this experience 
and establish needed program balance between urban and rural areas. 
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ft-agnentatlon of manpcjwer programs and excessive reliance on specialized 
categories of clientele— the poor, disadvantaged. Blacks, Indians, Chicanes, 
Puerto Ricans, etc, — can and does become self-defeating. It even may lead 
to counter-productive, wasteful, competitive effort. The magnitude and char- 
acter of manpower programs and services in rural areas must be determined 
by a factual diagnosis of the marpower problems and needs: these may differ 
considerably trm one rural area to another. Establishing mar^ower programs 
for predetennined categories of clientele in ivir«>l areas will inevitably give 
rise to conflicts with marpower programs in urban areas, 

^he first action which the state manpower agency (through the Eirqr>loyment 
Service) can take to assure the availability of relevant manpower sei^ces 
to rural areas is to put its own house in order, A relatively high level 
si^iervisory or management person in the Rural Marpower Program in the state 
agency should be responsible for having a thorou^ knowledge of on-going 
maipower programs, Ihis individual should keep up-to-date on program changes 
and should identify those programs which should be closely linked with rural 
inaipower services. In a sense, this individual could act as the spokesman 
for the rural areas— both as a liaison and coordinators—with other elements 
of the Elnployment Service. In terms of the Public Qnployment Program (PEP) 
in rural areas, this position not only interfaces \i±th other manpower pro- 
grams but also serves an intermediary function, assuring that needed technical 
assistance and ser*vices are available to local rural govemnent and public 
service agencies. 

Even within the context of current Rural Manpcwer Service program activi- 
ties, consideration needs to be given to their interface with PEP potential 
in rural areas. For exanple, the Ai^a Concept Expansion Program (Ottumwa- 
Tsne) in remote rural areas may provide the basis for the geographic framework 
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or model (Involving multiple rural county participation) for introducing new 
or increasing existing public services. Similai^ly, the Smaller Communities 
Program includes elements for pi*oviding mobile teams of manpower service 
specialists in remote rural areas. This program generally is in effect only 
for three months in a particular area; program exper3.ences may indicate the 
need for greater continuity with the assistance of PEP. The Concerted Services 
in Training and Education (CS1E) may Justify expansion of staff resources 
through! PEP as it requires interagency effort to develop additional education 
and training in rural areas. At the same time, this activity can be useful 
in the development of needed qualified personnel for public service employ- 
ment in rural areas. 

Unfortunately, Manpower Development and Training (MPD and the Rural 
Concentr-ated anployment Program (CEP) are neither deep rooted nor widespread. 
Consequently, they are under-represented in manpower programs generally. 
Nevertheless, experience based on both of these programs and especially on 
rural CEP can contribute to PEP in rural areas which Involves training and 
supportive services througji cooperative efforts of several agencies. Some- 
what similar 5jr?)lications may be found in the experience of Operation Main- 
stream Program which is designed to assist chronically unemployed people, 
especially older persons, in rural areas and small towns. An effective blend- 
ing of the last three enumerated programs with PEP could establish a work 
force of aides and lesser skilled workers, who could come under the super- 
vision of a position sipplied by PBP, to provide needed public services in 
a rural area. 

In the year before the enactment of the Einergency Employment Act, the 
Public Service Careers (PSC) Program seems to have had relatively little 
Importance in rural areas. Yet, properly linked with PEP, this program could 
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be especially relevant fcsr rural areas. Thre* plans In this program can con- 
tribute significantly to trainint; and employment of public service personnel 
in rural areas: 

Plan A - Covers the entty and upgrading of enployees on low incomes In 
state, county, and local government. It also provides for 
extraordinary costs of Wring and training. 

Plan B - Includes employment and upgrading in grant-in-aid programs spon- 
sored by state, county, and local government agencies and in 
independent special districts. 

Plan C - Deals with new careers in human service sponsored by govern- 
mental and private non-profit agencies In the human sen'i.ce 
fields. 

Many indexes point to the interdependence of rural and urban economies: 
the dovetailing of employment and earnings from farm, rural nonfam, and urban 
activities; the population shift to towns and cities; the out-migration of 
rural youth in search of urban employment; etc. Adequate manpower services 
in rural areas call for a greater interrelationship of experience, informa- 
tion, techniques, and services between rural and uitan segnents of the public 
enployment service. Because of the changing character of industrial activi- 
ties (the shift to trade and service aid. from private to public) and the con- 
sequent changes in the occupational composition of the work force, increasing 
attention must be directed to manpower services related to public service 
employment in rural areas. 

Advances in ccmmunlcatlon technology, computerization, and record-keeping 
processes are beginning to have .a major impact on manpower services and activi- 
ties of the various Interested agencies. The Job Bank, a listing of job 
openings, links urban and rural areas through electronic data processing. 
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Pot those living in rural areas, access to job market jjnfotinatlon and enploy- 
ment opportunities in urban areas introduces new dimensions to rural niar¥>ower 
services. Sudi access is likely to create new demands for public services 
iii rural areas. These developments necessitate an understanding of the common 
interests and cooperative efforts required on the part of personnel engaged 
in providing marpower services in rui-al areas and public service agencies in 
such areas. The extent to which PEP can contribute to this process Is a major 
consideration. 

Conanunlty> Sig:)portivey and Rehabilitative Services 

The optimum developoient and utilization of manpower resources in rural 
areas is probably more likely to be achieved throu^ conmunity, si^portive, 
and rehabilitative services than through direct marpower and Job market ser^ 
vices. In other words, educational and training facilities, social and health 
services, and cultural and recreational resources are the most iirportant foi'ces 
shaping the skills and ccnpetences of the rural population and labor force. 
They determine the extent to v^ich employment absorption in a favorable 
econcmio environment may take place. Clearly, public service agencies, activi- 
ties, and services in rural areas now have greater significance than ever 
before. Thus schools, skill training centers, hospitals, and medical service 
clinics—yes, swimming pools, recreation centers, and athletic fields— become 
key elements in the economic growth and develcpnent of rural areas. Greater 
industrialization and better econcmic balance (including plant location conr- 
sideratlons) for rural areas involve more than the nuniber and skills of avail- 
able workers. In this connection, caimunlty facilities— roads and highways, 
police protection, fire protection, and 5anitatlor>— take on new iirportance 
and enpliasize public service employment needs in rural areas. 
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PUBLIC EMFLOYlyE^P^ IN RURAL AREAS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOinU 

Ray iyia.-»shall* 

Althou^ I will attempt to be national in my reinarks, they undoubtedly 
will reflect iny preoccupation vdth the rural South. 

Public employment is necessary because of the heavy displacement of people 
from agriculture who are not likely to benefit frm migration or industriali- 
zation, both of which are beneficial mainly to younger, better educated workers. 
Industrialization of rural areas has done relatively little for the disadvan- 
taged because private profit-making enployei^s either cream local populations 
or bring their ©nployees with them when they move into rural areas. In the 
latter case, many are people who have migrated out of rural areas, but vftio 
are willing to return to their foiroer homes when the opportunity presents 
itself. As a consequence, unemployment, underemployment, and rural-uTban 
income differentials have not changed much due to migration (including relo- 
cation projects) or industrialization. 

Perhaps restrictions should be placed on the hiring practices of sub- 
sidized finns or on public-si?>Ported corporations or cooperatives so that 
the rural unenployed and underenployed receive jobs opening up in rural areas. 

The main public enployment programs to date, the EEA and Operation Main- 
stream, seem to have been most significant. However, EEA has had little 
Impact on the disadvantaged in rural arf»as; few slots have been created in 
rural areas and the program has hired few rural disadvantaged. Nationwide, 
only 7 percent of EEA jobs went to people with less than a high school educa- 
tion. Althou^ education is not always a good measure of "disadvantaged," 
it may be better than any other. 

*Ray Marshall is Professor of Economics, and Director of the Center 
for the Study of Human Resources, University of Texas. 
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A number of features of the EEA limit its ability to reach the rural 
disadvantaged: (l) Use of the unemployment rate as an allocating mechanism 
discriminates against rural areas, where much of the unerrployroent is not 
measured; (2) The EEA requires the minimum wage be paid. Rural govemnents 
resist this requirement since many rural oiployees are paid below the minimum 
wage. Pilling EEA slots at above the minimum would thus either create li>- 
equities or cause the <3;ovemment*s wage bill to increase beyond acceptable 
limits; (3) EEA is administered by local ^rovemmental units who, like private 
profit-making employers, have little Interest in hiring the disadvantaged. 

Operation Mainstream, on the other hand, is carried out by private organi- 
zations with an interest in giving Jobs to the unenployed and underemployed 
In ruial areas. Although there have been problems with this program, they 
apparently have been due to personnel and administrative failures, not conr- 
ceptual defects. As a consequence. Operation Mainstream has put people to 
work who otherwise probably would have been unemployed; the people have done 
useful visible work; and the administrative arrangement has not threatened 
existing governmental units. Since we are still in the process of studying 
Operation Mainstream and EEA, these conclusions are somewhat tentative. But 
from preliminary conclusions, I believe any expansion of the EEA program 
should consider some Operation Mainstream-type activities as part of the 
program mix. 

Specific Kinds of Activities for Rural Public Employment 

Rursd populations tend to be residual with large dependency ratios. 
Therefore, public oiployment needs a heavy service canponent to provide care 
for the very young and the very old: health care, day care, nursing hones, 
and burial activities are particularly Ijiportant. Such care could be pro- 
vided by community corpor'ations and cooperatives and would be profitable if 
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incorae maintenance were adopted. In the latter case, families and individuals 
would have more funds to pay for the services. 

Ifeny displaced fanners and agricultural workers could utilize their 
agricultural experiences in ecological and environmental programs— cleanljng 

waterways, building park and recreation areas, linprovlng roads and highways, 
and providing better waste disposal facilities for loAral areas. Perhaps seme 
displaced farmers with siqperior agricultural knowledge could be used in tech- 
nical assistance programs to help small fainiers survive. Others migiht render 
technical assistance to cooperatives and other voluntary associations designed 
to give the rural poor a voice in public policy as well as helping to improve 
incomes. 

This list could be extended, but it provides an idea of the kinds of 
things that might be done. There is no shortage of Jobs to be done or people 
to do them. What is needed is an adequate program and local program admin- 
istrator. The latter will be in short supply and therefore should receive 
high priority in any public enployment program. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM NEETjS IN THE RURAL SOLTH 

%rtle R, Reul* 

The South by Definition 

Just as the worxi "rural,'* the word "South" has been defined in different 
ways. In many studies, data on the South have been examined for a l6-state 
area using the Census Bureau's listing of Southern states; In others the 10 
states of the Confederacy or 8 states in the Southeast region are used. 
Although the Mason-Dixon Line is usually considered the northern boundary 
of the South, Maryland and Delaware are more properly thou^t of as part of 
the Megalqpolls, which sprawls from Boston to Washington. Similarly, west 
Texas is actually part of the Southwest and north Missouri is usually con- 
sidered to be part of the Midwest. In sane studies, Florida is excluded on 
the basis that it is not characteristically a Southern state. In looking 
at the South and especially at the Southeast, the grouping of states is most 
important. The material in this report applies primarily to Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
and to a lesser degree also applies to Louisiana, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Ihe Population and Poverty 

According to the Bureau of Census, almost caie-fourth of the nation's 
population lives in the South and a large percentage are poor. In fact, 
almost one-half of the nation's poor resider> in the South. Roughly 13 of 
every 100 whites and 41 of every 100 blacks ai*e poor in the South. Moreover, 
63 percent of all blacks, and 65 percent of all whites in poverty in the 

*%rtle R. Iteul is Assistant Dean of the School of Social Work, and 
Professor of Social Woi^, Ihlversity of Georgia. 

"klhlted States Department of ConBnerce, Bureau of Census, Consumer Income, 
C.P.S. P-60, No. 76 (1970), 72. 
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South reside In rural areas. ^ 

Ihe New York Hmes I^cyclopedlc Almanac^ 1970 gives the percentages of 
poor within each state and tells what percent live ii: rural areas. A sanple 
of this information reveals that several of the states of the South have 
large iwal poor populations. 

AlabanB poor people in the state 3^.9 percent of the total peculation; 

57.6 percent of the poor live in rural areas. 

Kentuclr/ poor people in the state 29.7 percent of the total population; 

71.7 percent of the poor live in rural areas. 

North Carolina poor people In the state 32.2 percent of the total popular- 
tion; 70.5 percent of the poor live in rural areas. 

As is true in all areas of our nation, the largest nuntoer of poor in 
the South is white; but the percentage of poor as coinpared with the total 
nuniber in the population is mucl'i higher among nonwhites. 

Census data indicate that the rural South has a larger proportion of 
families headed by females than the nation as a v4iole. Because of the lower 
incomes for women in the South (v^ether working or on welfare) female-headed 
families often have incomes below $3,000 (5n 1959 dollars). Nationwide, 
about 57 percent of all white female-headed families and 81 percent of non- 
white female-headed families have an Income of less than $3,000. In the 
rural South, 75 percent of all female-headed vfliite families have an income 
of less than $3,000 and 90 percent of the female-headed nonwhite ffanilies 
are in that position. 

Poverty is also reflected in food habits. According to a recent evalua- 
tion, food consunption habits are changing in the rural South. Ihese changes 
bode badly for the nutrition of residents of these areas. Utilizing data 

p 

thited States Department of Coirmerce, Bureau of Census, Current Population 
Reports; Special Studies. C.P.S. P-23, No. 33, (1970), 75. 
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to foxm trends, the report shows that fami fairdlles in rural Georg:la and 
Mississippi produced 60-70 percent of the focxi they cor^umed in 1935-36 but 
this figure dropped to ko percent in 1955 and to 25 percent in 1965.-^ Prom 
personal observation I believe gardens in the rural South have decreased 
even more in the 1970s. 

Certain basic foods have been greatly affected. While 6o percent of 
faon families produced their own milk in 1955, only 30 percent did so by 1965. 
The rural poor i^o are In the lowest third of' the incane distribution con- 
sumed on the average one pound less meat, fish, and poultry per week in 1965 

than they did in 1955. Trends indicate the diets of rural residents are 

k 

deteriorating rapidly. 

Of the 21 states with "poverty counties" as defined in 1970 by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Office of Econcamic Opportunity, all southeastern states had certain 
counties which were eligible for food stamps or conimodlty distribution pro- 
grams. 

Having been the chairman of the Family Service subgroup of the Social 
Development Section of the Governor's Goals for Georgia In 1971, I had an 
opportunity to see rural poverty first-hand. In the rural areas of Georgia, 
we found that low-income citizens were not well organized and had few spokes- 
men to articulate their problems and needs. Specifically, they need to 
inprove transportation, housing, education, health service, connunlty develop- 
ment, and income maintenance. 

%. Clark, "Trends in Fooci Consumption in the South," The Food Problems 
of Georgia « ed. by G. G. Dull (Athens: ICON, 1970). 
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Many of the small ccsnmurdties in those rural counties have been unable 
to keep pace with the chantring economic and social fabric of some of the more 
prosperous conmunities. Accordingly, those coirounities that formerly pro- 
vided services to rural fanilies had their econonlc base eroded. The result 
of this condition has left those conmunities and their populations trapped 
in poverty. 

There is extensive unenployment and underenployment in Georgia's rural 
areas. The prcsblem of overcoming poverty is complicated by the fact that 
many have lost almost all hopes of Inprovlng their situation. Some have 
attempted to keep with the technological changes in fanning and have failed. 
Others have attempted to obtain employment outside of agriculture, forestry, 
and related areas but have been unsuccessful due to a basic lack of requisite 
skills for modem industry. 

There is a need for training and retraining; training as fundamental as 
learning hew to read and write. The kind and quality of educational and man- 
power training services that will provide these people with skills that will 
enable them to secure adequate Jobs must be developed. 

In a 12-county rural ar'ea in mid-Georgia with a population of 52,313 
families, in 1971, ^5 percent had an annual incane of less than $3,000 regard- 
less of family size. These inpoverished people are trapped. Many lack money 
because they are not steadily employed: their unenployment is due to a lack 
of training and necessary skills. Others are not trained because they lack 
the opportunity to learn. Many lack the desire and may need motivational 
help, but little is available. 

E^loyment and Transportation 

The availability of employment is compounded by the great distance many 
rural people live from such errployment. Most of these people have no 
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transportation of their own, and piobllc transportation la not available. 
Housing 

There have been few zoning laws and bulldlnp regulations in the South 
rural areas. Today the largest number of ill-housed individuals and families 
In the United States live in the Southeast, where in some states ^0-50 percent 
of all housing; is substandard. In most rural areas, the potential home buyer 
in the less than $15,000 price ranee has little choice except to buy a mobile 
hone if permitted by local eovemment. But many mbbile homes are poorly con- 
structed, over-priced, and too small for the needs of large families. 

Health Services 

According to Time magazine, there are at least 5»000 rural communities 
in the country that lack access to a doctor.^ In the rural South, many total 
counties or groups of counties do not have a physician or registered nurte 
living or working within the area. In general, the South appears to be keep- 
ing pace with national rates for hospital beds per 1,000 population, while 
falling behind national rates in providing nursing hone facilities. At the 
same time, neighborhood health centers are extrenely rare. In 1968, there 
were only five such centers serving the South 's rural areas. 

Every state in the South is well below national averages in professional 

health manpower per 100,000 peculation. The lone exception is the large number 

of registered nurses practicing in Florida. Only Florida and Tennessee have 

more doctors than the Medical Association's mlnimon estimate of 100 doctors 

7 

per 100,000 people needed to deliver adequate health care. With few 
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exceptions, the production of health service professlonj^ls wlt^iln these states 
Is not adequate, MlKKisslppl provides a striking examf-le. In 19C8, it pr-o- 
duced no dentists, only 17 registered nurses, and 65 medical and osteopathic 
doctors. Health needs are very apparent in rural areas in all Southern states. 

Education 

It has been estimated that it takes a base of 3»500 people to provide 
the tax revenue to economically run a school. In many Southem states, up 
to 95 percent of local school revenues are derived Trm one fom of local 
property tax or another. Shrinking populations in some rural areas, lack 
of industry or business to offset the tax, increasing numbers of private 
schools, and heavily poverty stricken areas all add to the crisis facing 
rural education in the South. 

Welfare 

In the four federally aided public assistance programs— Aid to the Aged, 

Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Disabled, and Aid to the Families of Dependent 

Children—Southern states are unable to finance appropriations sufficient 

to match states in the Noi'th and West. Grants under these programs are much 

lower in the South than any place other than Puex*to Rico. In no Southern 

state do the basic need fonnulas used to conpute monthly benefits yield a 

figure exceeding the Orshansky poverty line for female-headed households 

of a given size. And the South does not have a lav cost of living. Using 

Georgia as an example to point up sane of the inequities in incane maintenance 

arrangements found throughout the South, we see: 

A retired worker 65 or older covered by OASDI can receive monthly benefits 

to $272 depending an his average yearly earning. If average yearly 
earnings were $4,200, monthlj' benefits would be $178. A retired worker 
age 65, not insured under OASDI may qualify for Qeorgila Old Age assist- 
ance and receive a maximum of $91 a month. 
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A minor child whose father deserts would be eligible for Aid to the 
Families of Dependent Children. A child whose father dies is elir;ible 
for i'ocial Secui'ity (OASDI). In the fii'st instance, the child has the 
burden of beinf: a welfare i-ecipient; in the latter, there is the 
security of beln^ "insured." The deserted niother and child can receive 
maximum monthly APDC benefits of $79. For the insured family, the 
monthly benefits may run as high as $Ml4. 

A domestic or agricultural worker injured on the jcto is not entitled 
to Workmen's Compensation, v^iile a laundry worker (where 10 or more 
are employed) can receive 60 percent of his weekly wages— up to $50. 

In many counties of the South, there is little public assistance. In 
Qeorgia, more than half of the 159 counties have almost no public assistance 
for an individual or family who does not qualifV for categorical relief involv- 
ing federal monies. 



Labor Force 

TJiere are proportionately more young boys and old men in the Southern 
male labor force than are to be found in the working population of any other 
section of the country, •mere are two main reasons: 

(1) Short educations result in youths joining the working force earlier. 
This is coupled with the pattern of sons following their fathers 
into work in the mines or mills, and both sons and daughters help- 
ing their parents in the cotton, fruit, and vegetable fields. 

(2) Narrow Social Security coverage which keeps men in the labor force 
longer. In several of the professional and white collar positions 
in the South, the retirement age is 72 rather than 65. 



Industries 

The South must attract new industry. To date, the types of industries 

which have relocated have not enployed larpe nuiribers of people at high salaries. 

Lonsdale, in his study of rural Southern counties, says: 

The bulk of the rural South *r> new plants in the past decade have been 
drawn from , , . textiles, apparel, food products, furniture, chemi- 
cals, and electrical machinery. As a general rule . . . these firms 
are characterized by a low payroll per enployee, a low value added 
per production worker, aix! low capital expenditure per employee. 
In brief, they are usually labor-oriented, low-proflt-margln operations 
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wherein lower labor costs are considered essential to maintain a 
competitive market position. ° 

Pointing out that heavily black xniral countler. have received little or 
no new industry* during': the 1960c, Lonsdale suggests that manufacturing firms 
are avoiding heavily black counties in the rural South for three basic reasorjs: 

(1) tat of these firms are . . . lew-profit types, thus locating , • . 
where the level of education is accordingly la*, would require 
heavy training investments vMch might cancel out profits. 

(2) Firms fear federal guidelines on fair employment practice, and 
are afraid a percentage employment mix and attendant costs mi^t 
be forced upon them. 

(3) Ihere is a widespread conviction that black workers are "easier 
prey" for union orGani7ers.9 

In another study of the responses of executives representing 32 plants 

in rural North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geoxi^a, Lonsdale found the 

executives felt the rural South was racially prejudiced, school systems 

were ineffectual, and small town politics was corrupt. Because of the rural 

South 's Image as a socially undesirable place to live plants are unwilling 

to relocate in this area. 

Psjblic Sector Employment Needs in the South 

It is more difficult to Identify jdb needs in the public sector in the 
rural South than it is to identify Job tv^^a that could be met by private 
enterprise. Ihere are two things v;hich create barriers whenever public 
employment is mentioned in this section of the country: 

1. There is a strong aversion to thn federal government which dates 
back to the days of Reconstruction. As a person told me In Alabama, "When 

o 

R. E. Lonsdale, "Deterrents to Industrial Location in the Rural South," 
Research Pi-ovlewc , XVL, (April 1, 1969), pp. 2-3. 

^Ibid., p. 4. 

^°Ibld., p. 5. 
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It cones to having the control of the federal goverranent involved and doing 
vdthout, people in ray section of the state would rather do without." 

2. Most of the federal financing that has come to the South has been 
related to the Defense Department, and people in the South have been condi- 
tioned to think that way. For exanple, the entire conmunity of Huntsville, 
Alabama has resulted from the Redstone Arsenal and the fact that it has becane 
the home for the United States Aittq^ Missile Comnand. Coluiribus, Georgia is 
kept alive by the Aimy's Port Benning, and Charleston, South Carolina, by 
the Navy. The reason most military installations are south of the Mason^ 
Dixon Line is not because of the weather but because southern legislators 
have seen this as a way of brinj^ng federal monies into the area without 
directly infringing on the local life of the area. Southern ccnmunlties 
have also lived through defense spending cutbacks and the resulting economic 
fluctuations. Ihey are, therefore, wary about trusting federal money inputs 
in any large-size projects. 

The cotton industry ,v*iich has been the second largest ineone source 
in the area and which provided a back-up for feaeral dollars, is moving out 
of tie Southeast and towards the Southwest. As the cotton fields of Arizona 
e^qjand, compariles find it more profitable to build new mills in the South- 
west than to upgrade existing mills in the Southeast. The increasing pecul- 
iarity of synthetic fibers further decreases the demand for the cotton- 
based industry of the Southeast. 

Ranching and dairy fanning are moving to such states as Florida, 
Louisiana, and Georgia. These states had few dairy herds in the past but 
now are becoming cattle-r-aising states. 

When one thinks of public employment in the rural South, one thinks of 
human services. In the process of creating direct human services, other 
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kinds of enployment would also be provided, such as construction jobs, cleri- 
cal and maintenance staffs, and related services. Ihe following human ser- 
vices are needed: 

(1) Public Health— clinics , treatmait schools, etc. 

(2) Education— public school programs of every type. 

(3) Special Education— the percentage of retardation is hi^er In rural 
areas than in other sections of the country. All services are needed. 

(^) Services to the Mentally 111. 

(5) Social Welfare Sei^ces. 

Housing Needs 

In practically every state in the South, the need for housing has been iden- 
tified as the greatest need, Therefore, expansion of the public Housing 
Authorities would be helpful, providing these states with enou^ federal 
backing to itiplement the Burke Amendment without barring welfare and other 
low-income clients. 

Natural Resource Developmant 

While the South has started to capitalize on its natural resources, 
more parks and recreational projects could be developed if more federal fundr- 
ing were available. Ihe South is a natural haven for hunting, fishing, and 
camping sites but there is a dearth of roadside parks and canpsites due to 
a lack of funds. 

Midway Nc-ids 

With the additional attraction of Disney World, four-lane hi^ways must 
be developed. Presently road conditicais in the South are far below the national 
average. In Georgia, with the exceptions of hi^way 75 going north and south 
and highway 20 going east and west partway across the state, the backroads 
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or state-maintained roads in Georcria are death traps. It 's no wonder that 
the Southern states rank near the tap in the nation's holiday and weekend 
accident rates. Again using Georgia as an example, it is the l6th largest 
state in terms of population but has the 10th highest automobile accident 
death rate. These accidents are often the result of poor road conditions 
and poor road policing. There are not enough state police to begin to patrol 
even the main trunk lines. In a state f^eogpr^hically twice the size of 
Michigan, Georgia does not have even one-third the number of Michigan's 
State Police force. 

Location of Federal Departments 

There is no reason why more federal computer centers and laboratories 
such as the Centei* for Disease Control in Atlanta could not be located in 
the Southeast. Such facilities could be located in rural areas, providing 
employment for rural people. Short range jobs also could be provided in 
construction and road building if more funds were available. 

State Matching Funds 

The problem that canes to the forefl?ont then is the fomula for matching 
state dollars In the South. Limited state budgets make it inposslble to 
approach the programs of the richer northern states vrtio, because they have 
more state monies, can get more federal dollars for road building, parks, 
recreational areas; correctional programs, social welfare, health, education, 
etc. If the needs of the nation are to be met, we are going to have to 
examine the cost of upgrading certain sections of the country irrespective 
of how much of the tab that section of the country can pay. 
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EMERGENCY EMPtX)YiyENT ACP—SOIC BASIC POLICY QUESTIONS 

wrjH SPECIAL irarFe^cE lo /wiican Indian reservations 

Robert M. Hunter* 



Caveat 

Given the conplexlty of the relationships between the federal government, 
state government, and American Indian reservations, it is exceedingly difficult 
to prepare a short paper on the role of the Public Qnployment Program on Indian 
reservations unless I assume the reader has considerable knowledge of the 
historic jurisdictional problems. Purtherroore, data collected by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on mar«>0Mer needs, unemployment, underemployment, and so 
forth are not considered accurate. However, using the best statistics avail- 
able, I am presuming that the error is constant over time and thus, like most 
other rural manpower statistics, may be used as an index of direction if not 
magnitude. Data are included mainly for Department of Labor Region VIII arid 
are presumed to be representative of reservations elsewhere In the nation. 



Background 

The United States government's policy toward Indian reservations was 

enunciated by President Nixon in June, 1970. 

*We must assure the Indian that he can assume control of his 
own life without being separated involuntarily from the tribal 
group, * he said. *And we must make it clear that Indians can 
become independent of federal ccaitrol without being cut off from 
federal concern and federal support.* 

Saying few federal programs for Indians are administered and 
controlled by members of the tribe, Mr. Nixon asked Congress to per- 
mit them to take over both control and operation from federal 
agencies. , , 

*Robert K. Hunter is Associate Pi'ofessor of Sociology, and Director of 
^ the Bureau of Sociological Resear*ch, University of Colorado. 
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lids, he argued, would 'directly channel more money into 
India:i carmunities, since Indians themselves would be administer- 
ing programs and drawinr. Gaiaries which now often go to non- 
Indian adminlst I'atoi 's . * ^ 

This policy statement automatically resolves a series of traditional questions 

regarding; whether Indian reseinrations should be terminated and whether Indians 

should be prepared systematically and tenaciously for enployment off the 

I'eservation. In short, it is up to tribal membership speaking through their 

tribal councils to define the kinds of manpower programs needed on reservations 

and the relationship they wish to have with the federal government. 

Ihe almost uniform position of the tribes can be understood by reading 

the following resolution passed at a manpower conference in Denver, July 27 

and 28, 1970. (Italics mine) 

iVHERECAS, Several Indian tribes fron an eight-state area have met 
in Denver, Colorado, tJds July 27 and 28 at the invita- 
tion of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council and the Depart- 
ment of Labor and 

WHEREAS, The purpose of this conference was to identify and discuss 
various programs available to Indians through the federal 
government; and to determine methods for their more effec- 
tive inplementatlon and 

V/KEREAS, HAjitofU.c(Utijt tiie. izveAol 6taXz& thl& ncuUon have. 

cUtemptzd to <jmpinge upon, lzA6tn and dz4tKoy the. ^zdzJuUZy 
pKotzctdd Ju/iudictlon Indian t^bu uUMUn ikoAJi 
A,nd^vidual boundoAAeA and 

WHEREAS, All IndAMi PUbo^ havz continuMy ^ouQhX to pKotect tkOAA 
unique nelati.on6lUp with the. iedeAoZ goveAment as theJji 
onZij me.an& pfieACfiving tJiziA indepzndznc^ i^fiom 6tate. 
ccntAol and 

VJHEREAS, It is the opinion of the members of the conference that 
tht dLin.Q,cJ: itde/uxX funding conaept, as implemented by OEO 
and other agencies iia& pKovidzd tiie gfie.att&t bcweiJ-ct to, 
and has lield out the greatest hope for all Indians in 
their struggle to achieve a position of social and 
economic well-being and 



• Hjall Street Journal , June, 1970. 
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WHEREAS, Recent policy dtCA&lovUi by the various departments of 
tkt iadoAaZ gouc^Jiment, particularly the Department of 
Labor, /lauc abrndowtd the. dincct gfiant concept in iavoft 
oo tilt bCudi gfiant cjonce.pt in iclUdi imd& iofi Indian 
pfiOQnm^ oAc givzn to tiit AtaXo. and 

VIHEREAS, Such block grant funding places the states in a position 
of controlline the purse strings, thus forcing the Indian 
tribes to accept federally allocated funds on the terros 
of the individual states and 

WHEREAS, This places the Indian in an undesirable position of 
dependency upon the individual states and 

WHEREAS, This is contrary to the views expressed by President Nixon 
in his message to Congress on July 8, 1970, in which he 
reenphasized the desirability of a continued federal- 
Indian relationship, and strongly encouraged further 
self-determination by all Indian people. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That tkc OA^mbldd tUbu nt&pzcXiuUy 

ficquut and 6tnonglij uaqc ttiat the. block conczpt ol QfiantA 
be ijmcdiat(tZy ^tupcndtd and tkt itdvial agcnocei imd 
ail Indian pnjOQfiam dixcctly to tkt VUbu with no 6tate. 
inteA^tn.znct.^ 

While policies to implement the Administration's position throu^ the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs are labile and occasionally halting, it is fair to say that 
at present the Bureau is responsive to the expressed desires of the tribes; 
this new responsiveness may be characterised by the Employment Assistance 
Division's recent policy ciianges. For many years, Eirployment Assistance pro- 
vided funds for Indians to leave the reservation and receive- training in major 
metropolitan areas. Ihis program was known as the Indian Relocation Program. 
From most reports, the efforts must be characterized as less than ccmpletely 
successful in furnishing Indians opportunities to enter metropolitan America. 
Recent policy statements have indicated that Qnployment Assistance will now 
direct its attention to preparing tribal members for employment on the reser- 
vation rather than off. 



Resolution presented to regional officials by the tribal representative 
fra-n Region VIII at an Indian Manpoir/er Conference sponsored by the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe, Pine Ridge, South Dakota, in Denver on July 27 and 28, 1970. 
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Vlhlle there are undoubtedly many tribal menbers who want to leave the 
reservation, the vast majority look upon the maintenance of reservation land 
and resources as a part of their birthrii^it and wish, to preserve that reseav 
vation as home base. If this is what the tribes want, it is Incunbent \xpm 
the BIA and all other federal agencies i^ho provide support to the reservation 
directly. This is the case whether funds are administered directly to provide 
support for reservation development and enployment opportunities on the reser- 
vation, as requested in the resolution above, or indirectly throu^ states 
(vftiich is required by certain statutes, for exanple, lEAA funds under the 
Oinibus Crime Bill). It is In this context that the following remarks about 
the Public Employment Program are made. 

Reservation Differences 

Few reservations have geographic access to the full resources of a metro- 
politan area, such as the Gila River Tribe which abuts Scott sdale, Arizona.- 
Ibere are also few tribes which have recently discovered vast natural resources, 
as is the case with the coal deposits of the Crow and the Navaho and the copper 
deposits of the Papago. However, the majority of reservations, specifically 
those of the north central mountain plains area, lack both kinds of resources. 

Ihe major employer on the reservation is the federal goverronent. Eiiploy- 
ment is throu^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs or throu^ tribal councils, 
usually under' Buy-Indian contract. Althou^ some tribes have Incomes from 
natural resources— land leases, etc. — ^most funds for Jobs which provide ser- 
vices on the reservation not currently under the BIA are for services originally 
offered by the Bureau and now contracted for under the Buy-Indian contiact. 

I^ie Bureau han attei:?;ted to jirrive at a nurber of nationwide policies 
for reservation development and self-determination. But a single policy 
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cannot be ^plied to all reservations because of diverse resources, needs, 
and population size. Thus, thez*e is a recognized need for asymmetrical 
development policies. Ihe north central mountain states tribes ai*e well- 
suited for tourist development and industriail park-style development, both 
of which will require substantial subsidy through the year 2000, In the mean- 
time, the implicit policy for manpower development on the reservation seems to 
be directed at preparing Indians to deliver services througji Buy-Indian con- 
tract. And these contracts are currently being supplied by non-Indians. 

Policy Consideration I 

The PEP views public employment as transitional. Yet, Indian tribes, 
as most rural communities, do not have at the present and will not have in 
the foreseeable future, an adequate tax base to provide for permanent employ- 
ment of PEP participants througji tribal government. Thus, if the Public 
Eirployment Program is managed dii-ectly through the tribe with no coordination 
with the Bureau of Indian Af fail's, respecting Bureau commitments to employ, 
these jobs will have to be subsidized into the indefinite future and will 
end when PEP funds cease. 

Policy Consideration II 

A second problem concerns tho extent to which the Department of Labor 
should provide guidelines specifVing the kinds of positions PEP monies can 
be used to support. Here the ccnplexlties begin. On many if not most reser- 
vations, tribal government is unstable. Essentially, a spoils system for 
the allocation of jobs is in effect. A product of this condition is a rapid 
turnover (approxiinately every two years) of persons in administrative posi- 
tions. The BIA has experienced this turnover for many years and it is now 
being felt by other federal agencies which provide substantial amounts of 
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funds for reservation .leveloj^inient (GEO, DOL, EDA, AND HUD). In this respect, 
the reservation government is cljnllar to the feder'al govemnient; however, the 
problem is increased since most tribal presidents hold two-year rather than 
foLU>-year tenns of office. There is a g^eneral recofjiition among tribal leader- 
ship that in oixier to conduct successfully their own affairs, competent 
administratoi's and planners must be errployed and must be assured of reasonable 
tenure in office based on professional performance. Region VIII has been exper- 
imenting with tribal merit systems. It might be wise to require a merit system 
for PEP enployees as a contingency for receipt of EEA funds. 



Policy Consideration III 

Statistical tables describing; the PEP program using data from January, 
197c are included in this report.^ During the ti\ro-month period under con- 
sideration, the tennination rate was a modest 7 percent with an even more 
modest number moving into nonsubsidized positions. When the data were 
released for February/, terminations had increased. The United Sioux Tribes 
of South. Dakota serve as an example. 

It will be noted that the United Sioux Tribes of South Dakota had 
a total of 226 accumulative participants as of this date with a 
total of Co terminations. These terminations amount to approxi- 
mately 26 1/2 percent of the total. As we look at the reasons 
for termination, we find that 12 of the 60 were placed in the 
unsubsidized public employment and an additional 5 were placed 
in unsubsidized private employment. Only one was moved into 
another program and this involved enrolJjnent in another marpower 
procram. h'ineteen of these dropped out of the program and an 
additional 23 were tenninated for other reasons. Further inves- 
tigation of these reasons for drop-out and for the "other" cate- 
gory indicated the following distribution. Eleven terminated 
because of alcohol prx)blerns; two because of transportation prob- 
lems; one because of an accident in which he was involved; six 
were terminated because they were ineligible for the particular 
Job pcL-ition (some of these were reentered into the program in 



%r. Hunter had included extensive tables in his original p^r. Selected 
tables have been Included in this report. 
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other Job categtories); four were attending the post-secondajiy 
institute; six had been teiminated by the director being 
inccnpetent in the particular Job they were occupying; one was 
let go for insuboi\ll nation; seven dropped out because of family 
problems. Five gave no reasons for dropping out and two moved 
away Vrm the area. This indicates that alcohol prdblems and 
family' problems were the two most frequent reasons for dropping 
out of the progt»ani.^ 

Ihis may be considered a period of adjustment while the inter^tribal 
groups (which have contracted with the Department of Labor to administer thl'j 
program) find modes of accommodation with the individual tribes to success- 
fully fulfill the contract. 

The review of the statistics on education level and hourly wages suggests 
problems the contractor has in selecting persons for PEP positions. In 
view, the disparate percentages for the distribution of PEP positions in the 
programs by public service areas do not represent the differing needs of the 
reservations participating in the program. Rather they reflect the absence 
of a plan for the effective utilization of PEP positions to s\4)port any long- 
term tribal goals. Nearly every tribe has additional manpower progranmlng— 
Operation Mainstream, New Careers, Public Service Careers, and MCTA from the 
Department of Labor, Tribal Work Experience and Eiiployroent Assistance from 
the BIA, and OEO programs. Kot_ only is there an absence of coordination 
amon^; these different progr»ams, there is an absence of a general plan to 
help assist tribal leadership select positions supportive of tribal service 
needs and future reservation development. It might be wise to recommend 
that a portion of PEP positions be allotted to employ qualified and capable 
Indi^/lduals so that manpower planning and coordination can be achieved. 
And given the educational levels and the needs of the tribes for Indian 

hobert Limit, "T]-ie United Sioux Tribes of South Dakota and the Experience 
with the Public hirployment Program." Paper presented to the Mountain States 
Regional Manpower Advisory Committee at Medora, North Dakota, May 11, 1972. 
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administrators, it also may be desirable to integrate PEP, Public Service 
Careers, and New Career-j in nuch a way as to provide traininc and education 
for a major uptTadinc effort. 

Policy Consideration 

The major source of permanent enployment on Indian recervations at the 
present time is the HIA. I'tje Bureau is structured so that major policy- 
makin^r throu^ti program implementation is carried out at the Area Office by 
the area directors and at the reservation level by superintendents. I have 
worked with New Careers projTaimiing for the past four years (which has ir>- 
volved some 250 new positions with the Bureau or ijnder Buy-Indian contract 
with the tribes) and have found the individual superintendents and area 
directors have substantial power. Negotiations conducted in Washington lead- 
ing to commitments for permanent enployment do not automatically guarantee 
these pc-sitions. Instead multi-level nerotiations with the tribes, the super- 
intendents, the tribal groups, ond the area office staff must be undertaken. 
In onier to r)revent deviation Vrcm agreed to goals, such negotiations must 
be continuous throughout the duration of the program. 

VJhen 150 positions were created in the Judicial Prevention and Enforce- 
ment Services branch, the caimissioner stated that none of the positions 
should involve traditional law enforcement roles; Instead he wanted to create 
positions in the rehabilitation and correctional arena. Yet througji lack 
of understanding' of their own a^T<?ncy*s policy or through deliberate disregaixi 
of this policy, the special officers on the reservations have tried to make 
police officers of a number of New Careerists. 

ILIl- coiiditlor; i;: tr-an:.>itional. But it is aj-parent the Department of 
Labor is responsible for naintaining adherence to BIA policy, not the Bureau 
of Indirn Af fail's. This means manpov/er personnel responsibl<? for program 
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mc5nltorini>- and truidance also aiv rccponsible for a variety cf other kinds of 
state prot^rams. And due to h\rh tm^nover, such personnel may not fully umier- 
stand reservation pi\)blerns. 

A possible solution would be establishing Indian deska in each regional 
Manpwer Administration office where there is a large Indian reservation 
population. These desks could provide continuity between the DOL, the Bureau 
at all levels, and the tribes. At the same time, policy guidelines desired 
for urban PEP should be relaxed to permit flexible coordination of Public 
Service Careers, PEP, and other marpower programmine in rural areas. Inasmuch 
as reservation needs differ rerJ.onally, Indian desks should not develop symmet- 
rical policies. But policy ir^rlementation with specific guidelines should 
be under tiie direction of the Regional tepower Administrators. 

Summary 

Despite many complaints to the contrary, I believe Indian reservations 
have more resources available to them than anv ^oup in the country. More- 
over, there is a great willingness on the part of federal agencies to develop 
and design programs in support of Indians* desire for self-determination. 

In Philadelphia, Mississippi, on Apx^il 19 and 20, 1972, I heard that 
the Mississippi Band of Choctaws, with a population under ^,000, has current 
i-esources available from the BIA of $3 million per year ard an annual grant 
amount from other federal agencies of $7 million— a total of $10 million. 
While some reservations have been left out, these kinds of funding levels 
per capita are not unusual. A special report on the financial condition 
of reservations published in 1968 showed that the available income on the 
Pine Rid^e rot:ervaticn (population approximately 12,000) was less than $1,600 
per family, and that the total amount expended in federal fUnds amounted to 
$8,000 per family. While this kind of calculation misrepresents the actual 
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situation since it includes all aoclal expendllui-es (these would seldom be 
included in miinlclpaUty n;-i.ivr,) it doer> su^rest that slrply poiu^inn money 
into Indiiin reservations without conprehenslve and coordinated planning and 
development will not substantially Irrprove conditions. It seems that the 
mtio of BIA funds to other federal funds (three to seven) is fairly repre- 
sentative for most reservations. Tiie American Indian has a variety of legiti- 
mate and real claims arainct the non-Indian, which explain the level of fund- 
ing currently available. But the concept of Indian self-detennlnation requires 
the full support of tribal leadership to develop the Indian's capability to 
manage his own affair's thrcu^li corT;i:.rehensive planning, integrated-coordinated 
programmir^, and efficient self-administration In accordance with the requests 
of the tribes. 

It is most important to r;Ote tliat the tribes themselves are aware of the 

need for planning as witnessed by the following resolution: (Italics mine) 

WHH^EAS, Several Indian cribee from an eiri-it-state area have met 
in Denver, Colorado, this Jul:/ 27 and 28 at the invita- 
tion of the Oplala Sioux Tribal Council and the Depart- 
ment of Labor and 

WliLREAS, Hie purpose of this ocnTerence was to IdentifV and dis- 
cuss various profTr'ams available to Indians through the 
federal government; and to detemlne methods for their 
more effective implementaticn and 

WliKREAS, Inter-tribal councils in the various states and areas 

iiave been on:anlced for some time and havo become a use- 
ful form for the triles in excharu^lnc Infoi-mation about 
profTams and effective bodies in advocatir^?" Indian pro- 
rram interests and 

',^ll2r3^EAS, National administratlonr' have been tryinc to determine 
what Indians want and 

WIIEHHiVS, Iresldent Illxon*? recent mer.sa^-e to Congress put hln 
administration on record as favordng greater tribal 
.-<-ir-tlotorrln.'it!cn r-jid •-•r.'^r.i^rcu'lnj' trlbc-r to acsun.e 
contr*ol over pro/Tami-. administered for the benefit of 
IndiariS and 

ViOQiRHAS, TheAe U cui absence a iLj4itejnatA,c 6tcutz ofi ne.gional 
piiM {^cn >i&&eA.v(ition socioccGnomic dzvciopmznt whldi 
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inccxpofuit^A tlic McecfA and oA/aiAottoad Indian Mbe^ 
in the &<ivtiai itatc^ MlUch tan be. pfiC6ented to btate 
QOvcKnmnMU ci the tCApcct^ivc htatzJ^ and 

Experiences of the tribal eovemments indicate that it 
is extr»einely difficult if not inpossible to cJbtajjri ade- 
quate representation on various state advisory sr/i 
decifc"!ion-inakinr balies responsible for allocation -)f 
federal funds within the several states and 

WHEREAS, li t*uhu axe to be eiiecJU\}e in adminl^teMiXQ pfiOQfiamtt 
tiiey miut liave tlic ^cAoaiceA CjJ ^cieoAc/t and pZannMg 
6taU, tiia^. COM provide them wiXh ttie kind oi AtttiJjJ 
oA^iitance theij need and 

Wifi£REAS, Inter^tribal councils can play an luportant role in 
assisting tribes to develop plans arxi administer pro- 
grams and 

WHEREAS, InteA'VUbal ccundU need &ta^i to pwvide data gatheAr 
ing, analij&is, ptcuining continuity and comunicatijon 
about pficgiojnA and p^g^iam pt/xnning among t/uJbzA and 
beteeen Piibei and tlie vanioai agencies and 

WHERt:AS, Inter-tribal councils may provide the vehicle for plan- 
ning and adirdnisterinp various prog^^ains for the benefit 
of all the tribes ard 

WHEREAS, Intei^tribal councils can also become useful in admin- 
isterlnp proci-anis for urban Indians within the states 
or area and thus bring freater unity between reservation 
Indians and othei» Indians witl-dn the states. 

IHiREPORE BE IT RESCU;hd, That the a^^embZed tJiiboA fiupeUiulty 

Keque^t and &t/iongiij u/ige that tlxe Manpower kcifninl&tMtion, 
Departrient of Labor, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Economic Development Administration, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Department of Justice, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, and the 
bureau of Indian Affairs eotZecXiveZy ofi hepoKoteZy 
multi^iund on. individuaZZy ^und an opeftating 6ta£^ o^ 
Indian ptanneA& and adminiAtA£UC'l& wliicli utilZ peMrit 
the Inten^TfUbat VoUey Advlioxy BoaAd^ o^ Fontana, 
the United Sioux ':"rlbes of South Dakota, and the United 
Sioux I'T'ibes ^f Mor-th Dakota to eAtabU^h Atate Okid 
fiegijonal eomp heMive planning ^on tiie txibe& in tkcAA 
te^pecXive &taxe6 in the fields of (a) economic and 
community development, (b) compnehen^ive manpowen. planning 
and utilization, (c) comr-rehea^jive planning for law and 
onier, (d) compreheanive planrdnf?; for yoiith development 
and delinquency pr*?vention. 
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FUmHER BE IT RESOLVED, That the several tribes In conference 
recognise the needs of tribes located In the states of 
Colorado, Utali, aiid Wyoming for planning* staff to develop 
comprehensive plans In the same program ai'eas in their 
respective states. We tiizAz^oKt ^e<?ue&t that imd& be 
marfc avaltabZz to a&Ai&t tktie. tUbu to pa/uUclpatz >ui 
4i t(Uz plamUng, xcglonaZ inttfL-tfUbal planyUnQ, and pfio- 
QHm devzZopment, 

PUm'HER BE IT RESOLVED, That the M&r^ower Administrator, United 
States Department of Labor, Region VIII, is respectfully 
requested to seek funds to support a series of three 
two-day planning meetings in Denver, Colorado, to opera- 
tionalize this resolution by inviting appropriate federal 
agency representatives to meet with the following tribal 
organizations: Lnter-Tribal Policy Advisory Board of 
Montana, the United Sioux Tribes of South Dakota, the 
United Tribes of North Dakota, the Arapahoe and Shoshone 
Tribes of Wyoming, the Tribes of Utah, and the Tribes of 
Colorado. It is respectfully requested that said meet- 
ings be conducted at the earliest possible time with a 
view to establishing a fim plan for state and regional 
inter-rtribal council planning operations by October 15, 
197C.5 

Federal agencies with programs on Indian reservations must supply funds so 
tribes can eirploy and train planners to execute the ijrplementation of current 
Administration policies. 
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-^Resolution presented to regional officials by the tribal representatives 
of Region VIII at an Indian ffenpower Conference sponsored by the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, Pine Ridge, South Dakota, in Denver on July 27 and 28, I970. 
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Table 1 
A>ERIC/\N mmi POPULATION^ 





Colorado 


Montana 


North 
Dakota 


South 
Dakota 


Utah 


V^omlng 


Region 
VIII 


Uhited 
States 


Number of 
Reservations 
or Parts 


2 


7 






g 

w 


X 






Indian 
Population 


1.764 


22,592 


13,948 


29,707 


5,999 


4,140 


78,150 


452,290 


% of Region 
VIII Indian 
Population 


2.02 


28.91 


17.85 


38.01 


7.68 


5.30 


100,00 


— 


5 of National 
.„_3jndlan ^ 
jp^pulation 


'^•39 


4.99 


3.08 


6.57 


1.33 


.92 


17.28 


100,00 


% of Total 

Civilian 

Population 


,086 


3.28 


2.31 


4.55 


.58 


1.31 


1,46 


,23 


Regional Rank 
i - 6 

1 » invest 


6 


2 


3 


1 


4 


5 







'From: The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Ihited States Department of Interior, 
"Report of Labor Force, 1970." 



This total reflects reservations v*iich are in more than one state in Region VIII. 
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Table 2 

PERCENT INDIAIJ UrJEMPLOYI.ENT/STATC FOR REGION VIII^ 
AVAILABI£ LABOR FORCE l6 YEARS OIIH- 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Colorado 


46.2 


40.1 


54.4 


Montana 


43.4 


42.2 


45.6 


Utah 


45.4 


49.7 


40.2 


Wyoming 


45.6 


42.8 


50.0 


North Dakota 


65.5 


69.7 


60.1 


South Dakota 


43.8 


51.5 


30.7 



^Bureau of Indian Affairs Statistics, March, 1970. 
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Table 3 
UNEfJlPLOYI^JT 





Colorado 


Montana 


North 
Dakota 


South 
Dakota 


Utah 


Wyoming 


Region 

vni 


Uhited 
States 


Total 
Civilian 
Work Force 


943,100 


297,600 


267,830 


304,900 


439,600 


159,100 


2,412,130 


82,125,000 


Percent 
IJhenployed 




6.7 


4.4 


3.9 


6.2 


5.0 


4.95 


4.75° 


Percent 
Unenployment 


40.1 


42.2 


69.7 


51.5 


49.7 


42.8 


49.1 


NA 


Percent 
Indian 

Female . 
Unemployment 


54.4 


45.6 


60.1 


30.7 


40.2 


50.0 


56.1 


NA 


Percent 
Total Indian. 
Uhenployment 


46.2 


43.4 


65.5 


43.8 


45.4 


45.6 


51.7 


NA 



^Prom: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, for June, 1970. 



From: Uhited States Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, "Report of 
Uibor Force, March, 1970." 

'Seasonally adjusted. 
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Table k 

DIZ'TKWnOH OF PIBLIC EMPLCYMENT PROGRAM POSITIONS 
BY PUBLIC SERVICE AREA FEBRUARY, 1972 



xTograiu Ms^riu 


State of 
Colorado 


Ute Indian 
Tribe 


Inter-Tribal 
Policy Board, 
Montana 


United 
Sioux Tribe, 
South Dakota 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Nbo 


Percent 


Law Ehf orcernent 


1 


16.7 




50.0 


13 


10.9 


13 


7.8 


Education 


1 


16.7 


0 




11 


9.2 


5 


3.0 


Public Works and 
Transportation 


A 

U 




d 


50.0 


19 




45 


27.1 


Hospital Health 


0 




0 




8 


6.7 


14 


8.4 


Bivlronniental 
Quality 


1 


16.6 


0 




1 


.8 


1 


.6 


Fire Protection 


0 




0 




0 




0 




Parks & Recreation 


1 


16.6 


0 




33 


27.7 


1 


.6 


Social Security 


2 


33.3 


0 




17 


14.3 


53 


31.9 


Other 


0 




0 




17 


14„3 


34 


20.5 


TOTAL 


6 




k 




119 




166 
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Table 5 



PUBLIC Er»yUDVMENT PROGRAM PARTICIPAlfr CHARACTERISTICS Jli FEBRUARY, 1972 



Procrain Afient 


State of 




JUn U^I^ iPXUaJL 


uniuoa 


Coloi'ado 














i*iui 1 wcu id 


Ov/Uwl UcuS^J\^<X 


















• Percentage — 




SEX 










Mo 


71.4 


80.0 


76.7 


71.2 


Female 


28.6 


20.0 


23.3 


28.8 


MILITARY SERVICE STATUS 










Special Veteran 


0 


0 


2.0 


4.9 


Vietnaii>-era Veteran 


0 


20.0 


10 Q 




Veteran 


0 


60.0 


30.8 


17.2 


JJoi-Veteran 


100 


20.0 


56.2 


65.5 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 










Disadvaii caged 


42.9 


100.0 


100.0 


92.0 


Previoisly Enp. by Agent 


28.6 


20.0 


8.2 


10.1 


Public Assistant Recipient 


0 


0 


19.2 


1.3 


Professicai (other than 






teacher) 


14.3 


0 


2.7 


3.1 


GOVERTWJTAL UNIT 










State 


0 


0 


1.4 


0 


County 


0 


0 


0 


.9 


City 


0 


0 


4.8 


.4 


Tribal Council 




inn n 


ill 7 


oil 7 


Federal 


0 


0 


15.7 


1.3 


Other 


0 


0 


3.4 


2.6 


HOURLY ESA WAGE 










Under $2.00 


0 


0 


10.3 


42.5 


$2.00 - $2.99 


57.1 


60.0 


87.0 


38.0 


$3.00 - $3.99 


42.9 


40.0 


2.0 


11.9 


$4.00 - $4.99 


0 


0 


.7 


7.0 


4>o«uu ana over 


0 


0 


0 


.4 


AGE 










18 and under 


0 


0 


2.0 


.9 


19 - 21 


0 


0 


10.3 


11.1 


22 - 44 


85-7 


60.0 t 


69.9 


73.0 


45 - 54 


0 


40.0 


15.7 


8.8 


55 - 64 


14. 3 


0 


1.4 


5.7 


65 and over 


0 


0 


o7 


.4 



(continued) 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Program Agent 


State of 
Colorado 


Ute 
Indian 
Tribe 


Ihter-Tribal 
Policy Board, 
Montana 


Uhltea 
Sioux Tribe, 
South Dakota 


EDUCATION 
8th or uiider 
9th - 11th 
l?th 

13th - 15th 
l6th or more 
Handicapped 






' Percentage — 




14.3 
42.9 
42.9 

0 
0 
0 


20.0 
60.0 

0 

20.0 

0 
0 


15.7 
25.3 
45.9 
11.0 
2.8 
8.9 


16.8 
25.2 
41.2 
15.9 
.9 
2.2 
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EXlliaKIENCE OP THE BEHOENCY Er^LOYlTO' ACT 
m BALANCE-0P-STA1E MICHIGAN: SOME BTPLICATIONS 
FOR REVENUE S^^ARING IN RURAL AREAS* 

Collotte 11. Moser** 

Ih the sunnier of 1971, Congress passed the Btaergency Eirployment Act. 
Its goal was to contat existent and persistent unenployment rates of over 6 
percent nationally using a public service employment prost»am. 

Governmental units desigiated to serve as program agents under the Act 
included: (1) cities with a population of 75,000 or more; (2) counties with 
a population of at least 75,000 exclusive of prcgram agents (cities— population 
of 75,000+) within the county; and (3) all states. Ihete goveiroiBntal units 
were to receive E.E.A. funds directly ft?om the federal government. 

Areas with a population of less than 75,000 were desigiated as "Balance- 
of-State." Ihe administration of their funds was determined by the state. 
In the case of Michigan, Governor MLlliken did not Lnitially withhold balance- 
of-state funds. Instead these counties were allocated dollar amount grants. 
County ^plication for funds was to be based on positions requested by public 
service sub-agents (schools, hospitals, police departments, etc.) and approved 
by the county commissioners. 

Based on 1970 census figures, 65 of Michigan ♦s 83 counties were deslgiated 
as Balance-of-5tate. Ihe total population of these 65 counties was 1,731,011. 
The mean population for these counties was 26,227 (median 20,676). Nunber of 
inhabitants ranged f5?om 2,26^ in Keweenaw County in the northern tip of the 
Upper Peninsula to 68,892 in Eaton County in the south central area of Michigan. 
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*Data for this study were initially collected by Michael Dennis and Dr. Moser 
for the Rural Manpower Policy Research Consortium meeting, Pebruaiy 23, 1972, 
in East Lansing, Michigan. Ihis paper was presented at the joint meeting of 
the Amerlcari Agricultural Economics Association, the Canadian Agricultural 
Economics Association, and the Vfetjtem Agricultural Economics Association, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, August, 1973^ 

**Collette Moser is Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, Mchigan 
State Ifriiversity, and Director of the Rural topower Policy Research Consortium. 
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Ihese bai:irice-of-stato counties in Michlean were authoilzed grants total- 
ing $7,902,600 Uider oeotion oV the Aet."^ Couity grants raiiced from $14,100 
(risque Isle) to $482,500 (Shiawassee County). Ihder this section, funds 
were allocated aceordl^ig to the voliare and severity of unenploiirent in each 
county. Tilt? lai'gest crnnt^ $482,500, went to Shiawassee County where 3,100 
persons were unenployed. Presque Isle received the smallest grant of $14,100. 

Althoui^ counties such as Oscoda had relatively sinall nuntoers of unenployed 
persons, uneirployment ^ate.& in these counties were ft?equently extremely, high. 
For exanple, the 350 unenployed persons in the Upper Peninsulars Keweenaw 
County aniounted to over one-third of the labor force (37.8%). Ihe median 
unemployment rate for the 65 counties was 1?.4 percent. 

After total grant allocation per county had been determined, individual 
sub-agents in each county requ^oted various nunbers of positions and determined 
each position*s pay rate. Ihey were limited, however, by a $12,000 maximum 
s^C-ry per position to be paid cut of E.E.A. funds. If local units wanted 
hii^.er pa^'lne positions, they had to use their own funds to make up the 
difference. 

Ihe nuntoer of E.E.A. positions authorised (under Section 5) for each 
balance-of-state county in Michigan ranged fJ?om 3 to 7^. Ihe median nunber 
of positions was 18 (mean 21). In all, 1,388 positions were authorized for 
these counties and 1,265 (93^) were reported as filled by January, 1972. 

^Funds appropriated under Section 5 were apportioned to the states based 
on a two-part fonnula reflecting the volume and severity of unemployment within 
each state conpar*ed to the volume and severity of unerplojmjent in the United 
States. Ihe apportionment of funds to individual program agents within each 
state is based on the same two-part fonnula, taking into account the volume 
and severity of unenployment in each program agent area within the state. 
Section 6 of the Act, called Specinl Employment Assistance, involved the alloca- 
tion of additional funds to areas v*4iich experienced unenploymoit over 6 percent 
for the three consecutive months of April, ^fey, and June. Ihese data for 
rural Michigan were also analyzea but were not presented here because the 
results were not appreciably different from those under Section 5. 
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Average salaries per county for these positions was the lowest in Keweenaw 
County (;?^,478) and Uie hij.'Jioi.'.t ir. Qiippewa County ($8,078)--both counties 
are in the Upper Peninsula. Ihe median level of aver^ county salary for 
these E.E.A. positions was $5,652 (rrean $5,853). 

For policy analysis, one of the rrjost inportant aspects of E.E.A, Inple- 
mentatlon at the local level was the choice of occupations to be funded under 
the Act. Ilie selections were usually made by the sub-agents with the approval 
of the cojnty conmlssioners, althou^ the local officials could designate 
occupational needs even if they had not been suggested by a sub-agent. 

State officials were given the authority to reject county applications 
for particular positions. Data on positions requested and filled were coded 
with the six-digit Department of Labor codes and were kept in the state E.E.A. 
offices. There were 171 different Dictionai:^ of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) 
codes for the over 1,300 E.E.A. positions in rural counties. 

Ihe occupations roost often requested were Janitors (1^3 requests) and 
pollcenen (Ilk), totaling 19 percent of all the positions requested. There 
were 72 D.O.T. classifications for which one position each was requested. 
•Kiese 72 separate classifications represented appreximately 5 percent of the 
total. Table 2 in the Appendix lists these 171 D.O.T. classifications as a 
function of the frequency with which the position was requested. 

The largest percentage of occupational requests i3k,H%) were in the ser- 
vice category, primarily for janitors and policemen. Professional, technical, 
managerial, and related occupatioris contained 22.2 percent of the positions 
requested. Teachers, teacher aides, and administrative assistants were the 
occupations most frequently requested in this category. 

Structui'al woi*k and the clerical and sales category each accounted for 
about 1^ percent of the positions requested. Ihe remaining four categories— 
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fawniiie and i'elated processing:, machine trades, bench work, and miscellaneous— 
each accounted foi* less than 1..) percent oV the ixtquests* 

Table i in the Appendix y^r.i'miiQcs the three-digit occupational data 
in Table 2 inrc the najor otx'^.iit;it occupational categories discussed above 
so that a clustering of occupatioi;r my be seen. 

Qiaract eristics oV E>E>A> Recipients 

After E.E.A. occupational positions were approved by the local officials 
and county applications were reviewed by the state, search began for enployees 
to fill the positions. Opening's usually were listed with the local office 
of the I'iichigan Enpi:)yment Security ConTmission (M.E.S.C.) and sometimes posi- 
tions ueve posted in newspaper^,. If the county hired its own E.E.A. admin- 
istrator (with E.E.A. funds), this person usually screened applicants. More 
frequently, local officials such ns county clerks served as administrators. 
When this occurred, screening- was done by the sub-agents and/or M,E.S.C. 
'Ihe state E.E.A. office had the authority to revoke the hiring of an applicant 
if the Jiiree violated seme guideline such as the residence requirement. Cases 
of nepotism existed and wcr-e morc difficult to handle. 

In order to analyze the characteristics of the people hired to fill the 
above-mentioned jobs, a random sample of 5 percent (72) of the 1,300 partici- 
pants was drawn. Inf orTnation wau cotrpiled from the written application on 
file in the E.E.A. Task Fcn.'o Headquarters in Lansing, Michigan, Ihese data 
include program particlpar:ts in: of J;r.uary, 1972. 

Of the naiiplc of 72, 51 (79^) wor-o male and 15 (21^) female. Ihe mean 
age of the i^/implc ^^oup was 35 arid the mixiian age was 33* Of the 72 E.E.A, 
particip<intG, 69 (9^!^) wort- whi^-j. Thri-e was one Black male and two American 
Indian rales. 
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Ihe meaii and mediar. educatlct. of the sanple was 12 years. Ihe range 
or education w:i£ I'ror. 6 ycan> (I /arjeriopii Jjidiaii) to 1? year's (1 white mle). 
Of those sanpled, 7^ percent of the E.E.A. employees in the rural counties 
indicated at least a 12th grade educatioti. Table k in the ^pendix gives 
the education distribution of the E.E.A. employees. 

In order to be hired under this program one either must be unenployed 
jr underemployed. CYie must be unemployed for at least one week and looking 
for wori< for the previous foui* weeks. In the case of underenployea persons, 
the criterion is that cne be a part-time enployee or that the total income 
of family nitfiri^ers 16 years or older is belcw set poverty levels. In this 
sample, 64 (88^) were unenployed, while 8 males (6 white and 2 American 
Indian) were underemployed. 

Length of unenployment in the sanple ranged from 0 to 52 weeks. Ihe 
participant with zero weeks uneirploynent should have been considered under^ 
enployed as his income was well below poverty level. Ihe median length of 
'.r.cnpioyment was 9.5 weeks while the mean was 18 weeks. Average length of 
unenployment was greater for femalci? (median If -;vf'w'ki:; mean 23 weeks) than 
for males (9-week median; l6-week mean). 

Of those nine persons (12.5^^0 unemployed for 52 weeks immediately pre- 
ceding their employment, five were mle and four were female. Of the five 
males, two were Vietnjtm-era v^terojir: and one a non-Vietn<'iin-era veteran. 
Table 5 ir: the Appendix i3ivc-£ the frrquency distribution of length of unenploy- 
ment for this sairyxe. 

Designation of veteran statue wao inportar-.t because, according to the 
Act, approximately cne-t{-.lrd of thf* r''-''sitions authorised were to be filled 
by veterans, particularly Vietn.-iir. veterans. Of the sajiple populatior;, 44 
persons (6l.l^) wore veter<r.o. Cf these veter-ans, 1 was female and 43 were 
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ir.iles. This vcms that the total neile populaticn of 57 (75^) were veterans. 

Atwth^r coi.cum ui' ihe ncx wrui !.c er?.^lcy jjs nai-sV disadvantaged persons 
as possible thou^ no percentage was established. Cf the total population 
of 75, 25 persons (35/J) were rer4.stered as disadvantaged. IWenty-two of the 
25 disadvantaged were rrales. 

H-ie averaije previous year's incoiue of males was about twice that of 
females. Poi* males, the mean pi^vlous year»s Income was $3,220 ($2,708 median). 
For females, the mean was $1,730.33 ($1,700 median). Ihe one Black In the 
sanple had a $1,600 Income in the former year. One cf the American Indians 
had an Income of $726 and the other had an Income of $4,000 In the previous 
year. 

Another target under the E.E.A. guicellnes was hiring the physically 
handicapped. In this sample, onuy 3 persons i^»2%) were handicapped. 

Since one of the purposes of the Act was to create new Jobs, agents were 
not to dismiss current enployees arid then rehire them. However, in the sample 
population of 72, there were 8 nia^es and 0 females who had been enployed by 
the a^;ent at a previous tlrx*. Ihe eight males represented ti pcrcc^"- of 
the total population. 

Interviews With E.K.A. Administrators 

An additi'^n-'O part of this study was an attenpt to evaluate attitudes, 
planning methods, and problems iuiboclatcd with the enforcement of the Emergency 
iirployment Act in rural richigan counties. A rouj^ questionnaire was drafted. 
Questions were asked in discuss i<-.n form to Upper Peninsula county administrators 
and officials in six other rurnl cc'urties. Interviewees included Individuals 
specifically errf>loyed to administer the E.E.A. program (if they existed in 
a particular county), county clerks, county ccntnlssioners, planners, county 
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extension ai.tents, and others who had been involved In planning E.K.A. 
admiiiistraticj:, 

Intt'r'viowing was conducted by personal visits 2nd telephone conversa- 
tions. Since neither the questiorjiair-e nor the responses was formalized, 
the following analysis is irmr^ssionistic based on conversation notes. 

In general, the respondents were pleased with the Einergency Einployment 
Act. The major corplaint was that agents and sub-agents were given only a 
few weeks notice. Ihus there was little time for planning. In fact, because 
of the short notice, few, if any, of the counties used formal planning boards. 
But most respondents did not feel additional planning capability was necessary. 
However, several suggested their rural cojjg^les lacked planning e3?)ertlbe 
and that help in this ai^a would be welcomed V a longer time-fi^^ were 
involved. Most agreed iTK^r-e help was needed in making allocative decisions 
than in making application for the grant money. 

lio formal assessment of connunity needs took place. In most cases, county 
coixissioners took at Tace value the requests of the sub-agents. Where mone- 
taiy requests excp*^Hed the expected amount of the grant, funds usually were 
distributed to the rub-agents (i.e^, schools, hospitals, etc.) in v*iat seemed 
to the commissioners to be an equitable monetary amount. In sOTie oases, this 
simply meajit cuttir.g in half everyone* z nxDnetary requests. 

Sometimf^:^' conflicts aroEe between sub-agents find county officials over 
the specific use of funds. An liiteresting aspect of these conflicts was 
they occacicnally dealt with vc.lr.c funds for emerging occupations or Jobs 
which would necessarily invclvo -services to the disadv?intaged. For instance, 
ii. one county, the comilssiGnOT*t? approved a 4-K position, but would not 
approve a petition Vor un cxpcindod nutrition aide. 'Ihe expanded nutrition 
pi'ogram used disadvantaged v/onen to work with welfare recipient families. 
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Ihe respondents noted requests usually were not for new jobs but rather 
were for an Inci-eased nunfcer of positions in existing job categories. Most, 
however. Indicated that if they had it to do over again, the sane occupatlcais 
would probably be chosen. One consnissioner felt they had probably gotten 
carried away in tne "custodial area." In the future, he would like to see 
a few less janitors. 

The respondents felt that the jobs did fill a coinrnunlty need, even thou^ 
most agreed that the pi»ogram hadn't mde much of a dent In the unenployment 
rate. Ihe same was true nationally since the E.E.A. was passed at a tlms 
when the national unemployment rate was over^ percent. Its one billion 
dollar outlay could have been expected to create about 1^0,000 jdbs, thus 
at best allowing the national unenployment rate to fall by 0.2 percentage 
points. 

Ihe single largest criticism of the program was its tenporary nature. 
Respondents worried about what would happen to the people and the positions 
at the end of E.E.A. 's two-year congressional funding period. Ihls uneasi- 
ness about the future may help to explain their cautious attitude in making 
decisions on new job types. 

Using unenployment figures to ietermine fund allocation was also criti- 
cized. Several respondents felt these flgui-es did not represent adequately 
the de, . ee of u.;:-ployraent, underemployment, and need in their coninunities.^ 

2 

Sar Levltan and Robert Taggert, "Ihe Emergaicy Eirployment Act: An Interim 
Assessment," Monthly Labor Review . Vol. 95, Ifo. 6 (June, 1972), p. 3. 

%or a more detailed analys of this issue, see the papem and discussions 
presented in I^or teket Infoiroation in Rural Areas: Proceeding of a 
Conference (East Lansing, >tlchlgan: Center for Rural Manpower and Public 
Affairs, Michigan State Uhiver-sity, February 22-23, 1972). 
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Analysis of the Flndingg 

Analysis of this study's findings may be divided Into three parts: 
(1) findings with respect to the people and the occupations enployed; (2) find- 
ings with respect to the planning ncchanism; and (3) lijplications for rural 
areas of (1) and (2) for purposes of decentralized non-categorical and semi- 
non-categorlcal grants programs such as general revenue sharing, manpower 
revenue sharing, and the Rural Development Act of 1972. 

First, with respect to the occupations enployed, the findings Indicate 
there was a two^ronged policy of choosing occupations which were already 
being utilized and ones which tended to be in low-risk, non^controversial 
areas whose products were easily understood and socially acceptable* Janitors 
and policemen alone accounted for almost 20 percent of the requests. The 
nuntoei's and types of laborers i^quested were so numerous that there are prob- 
lems of definition and aggpegation. Using the data in Table 3 in the Appendix, 
it was determined that there wci'o about 156 various laborers, 220 varieties 
of janitors , and 168 variants of policemen. Ihese 5^^ workers accounted for 
about 40 percent of the requests. 

A relatively small nuntoer of Jobs were in the human resource development 
area, jobs which would help expand directly an area's human capital simply. 
Local areas rarely considered creating human i-esource development jobs in 
emerging occupations, such as vocational guidance counselors. Yet such jobs 
could have been procured within the $12,000 upper limit. 

Most positions were in relatively low level occupations. Ihls is par- 
ticularly surprising since the wage rate paid was hig^ for rural areas, and 
those selected for enployment were quite qualified. In fact, public enployers 
tended to cream the crop of the rural unemployed. 
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Over 75 percent of those enployed had a hl#i school education or above. 
Yet rural residents have lower average educational levels than their urban 
counterparts. According to the 1970 census, 36.7 percent of Michigan's rural 
residents had less than a 12th grade education, compared with 32.6 percent 
for urban residents. In this rural E.E.A, sanple, less than 25 percent had 
not ccmpleted 12th grade. 

In genei^l, the hiring patterns under the E.E.A. in rural Mlchisan tended 
to Indicate a pattern of creaming the ranks of the unemployed. Ihls process 

is consistent with labor market segnentation theories vMch a nuntoer of labor 

h 

economists currently are examining. Labor market se^ntation holds there 
are si^iificant barriers to the assimilation of so-called "out" groups into 
the enployment structure. Ihese barriers may be a contoination of labor market 
Institutions and individual behavioral characteristics, such as employers' 
tastes or preferences for or against certain groups. 

Ihe enphasis on white prime-age males' employment in proportions greater 
than their representation In rural Mchigan's work force may be a function 
of this se^ntation.^ In this sample, more men than women were hired (79% 
to 21^). There are several reasons for this situation. In part, it may be 
due to the program's enphasis or: the employment of veterans; one-third Vietnam- 
era veterans was the goal. But this male bias also may be due to the nature 

h 

See, for instance, papers in the Decenfcer, 1972 meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, and the papers at the Harvard Ccaiference on 
Labor Farket Segjnentation, Rnvh 16, 1973. Similar theories were also pre- 
sented at the summer, 1972 meetln^y: of the Union for Radical Political Ecaiomics 
but published papers were not presented. 

studj' by David Stevens, "Labor Market Se^entatlon Iheory and Non- 
F'fetropolitan Errployment: The Missouri Balance-of-State E^erience with the 
Emergency lir^-.iryrx'i.t Act of 1971," (paper presented at the Regional Science 
Association meotin^^s, Stillwater, OkL'ihoma, April 13, 1973), presents findings 
on this issue which are similar to those found in this Michigan study. 
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of the jobs requested, which in sex-se£p:^gatecl labor markets way be called 
wen's Jobs. It ic diiYicult tc Sciy which came first, the job or the idea 
of a "man's job." 

As for the planning mechanism in rural Micjhigan the statistical data 
and the interviews indicate expediency was the main goal. But many respondents 
felt hirings would have been the same even if more time were allotted. Ihere- 
fore, rural areas need greater planning capabilities. Rural areas need 
assistance discovering total community needs, assessing different methods 
for decisiai-raaklng and fund allocation, detenninlng which jobs are going 
to give the greatest long-run and short-run payoffs » and deciding whether 
the employment policy is one which maximizes the potential of the individual 
and reduces the tendency toward turnover of overly-qualified workers. 

It is well-known that investment in human capital such as expenditures 
for health, education, and manpower programs has been lower in rural than 
In uitan areas. It has been suggested that a special public enployraent pro- 
gram for rural areas be devised to meet these human resource needs, ^he 
E.E.A. , with its mandate for filling needed public services, could have pro^ 
vided staff financing for such a developmental program. 

Ihe Public Eirployment Pix>gram may not survive, but its administration 
provides some clues as to what may happen in other non-categorical, decen- 
tralized programs expected under the New Federalism. Althou^ general reveiue 
sharing is in its infantile stages, preliminary findings indicate trends 
which I believe are similar to the E.E.A. experience in rural Michigan. A 
report by R. Ihomas I'^artin of the Center for Rural Manpower and Public Affairs 

See Dale Hathaway and Collette Moser, remarks before the Department of 
Labor Task Force on i^iblic Sector* Employment (Chicago, ffey 13, 1972); and "A 
Public Errpioyment Program for Rural Areas" (p^er presented at the National 
Manpower Advisory Board, Septenber, 1972). 
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at Michigan State University indicates a preference by local officials for 

capital expenditures, for "bricks .-ind asphalt." "New courthouses, fire trucks, 

and black-topped roads headed a list of priorities identified by local officials.** 

Another study, "Ihe Prelindnaiy Sui'vey of CJeneral Revenue Sharing Recipient 

Goveminents," provides further documeintation of the tastes of governmental 

units for capital expenditures. The survey was conducted in 50 states, the 

District of Colurribia, 19 Planned Variation Cities, and 715 units of local 

govemnerit of representative levels and sizes, and was prepared for the Office 

of Revenue Sharing, Washington, D.C. Released June 19, 1973, it states: 

Capital projects and other nonrecurring e:?>enditure3 were the most 
frequently nentloned uses of revenue sharing funds. Many respondents 
cited uncertairity regarding the long-tem contijiuity of the revenue 
sharing program as having been a factor In their choice of capital 
projects." 

Such priorities for sturdy reliable items such as buildings are similar 
to the requests for janitors and policemen. Ihey represent a risk-aversion 
rather than a risk-preference function in the allocation of revenue sharing 
types of funds. Ihe Indeflnlteness of the duratlai of the revenue sharing 
and the New Federalism once again may be an explanatory variable. 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 contains revenue sharing elements. 
Althou^ it was based an more than the New Federalism, it too ertphasizes 
inprovement of the physical rather than the human capital aspects of rural areas. ^ 

"^R. Ihomas Maruin, "Federal Revenue Sharing Priorities in Michigan," 
East Lansing, Michigan i Center for Rural Manpower and Public Affairs, Michigan 
State University, Januai^. 1973. (Mimeographed) 

o 

Office of Revenue Shai^in^:, "Preliminary Survey of General Revenue Sharing 
Recipient Governments - Sumnviiy of the Report" (V/ashlngton, D.C: Department 
of the Treasury, June 19, 1973), p. 1.2. 
q 

■^For ?i I'urthcr dln-.Misslon of the manpov;er aspects or lack, thereof, of 
this Act, see the parsers in Iibiipcwer riannlng for Jobs in Rural America; 
Proceedings of a Conference (East Usnslng, Michigan: Center for Rural Manpower 
and Public Affairs, Michigan State IMverslty, Decenber 1^15, 1972). 
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The lack of local planning which took place under the E.E.A. in rural 
Michigan does not bode v;ell i\A- tlx; pi'oposed Manp-wer Revenue Sharing which 
will i-equire such decislon-iraking on a much larger ana mar's ft?equent basis. 
Presumably' Ancillary Manpower Planning Boards (AMPBs) will take up some of 
the slack, but thei'e still will be the need to increase local expertise in 
this ar*ea. 

•Hie decisions made for rural areas under E.E.A., the Rural Development 
Act, and Revenue Sharing may represent the values of the cannunity and nay, 
in fact, represent a fulfilliiient of their needs. However, unless rural 
administrators and residents are apprised of the ailtermtives and unless 
the outcomes of their decisions are carefully evaluated, even increased 
allocations to rural Cireos will fail in their attenpts to bring greater human 
services program parity between rural and urtoan areas. 
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Tabl^» 1 — Labor Force, wuntoer Uhenployed and Ihenploynent Rate— >Ey Size of ntle 5 
"Balance-of-State" Counties 





Population 


County 


Ranking 


Eaton 


68,892 


ft ^ ^ 

Allegan 


66,575 


Marquette 




Midland 


63,769 


Shiawassee 


63,075 


Livingston 


58,967 


Van Buren 


56,173 


Lapeer 


52,317 


Tuscola 


48,603 


Clinton 


48,^92 


St. Joseph 


47,392 


Ionia 


45,848 


Isabella 


44,594 


Cass 


43,312 


Montcalm 


39,060 


Gratiot 


39,246 


Grand Traverse 


39,175 


Barry 


38,166 


Branch 


37,906 


Hillsdale 


37,171 


Delta 


35,924 


Sanilac 


34,889 


Houston 


34,652 


ft ^ 

Huron 


34,083 


Chippewa 


32,412 


Alpena 


30,708 


Newaygo 


27,992 


Mecosta 


27,992 


Iosco 


24,905 


Menominee 


24,587 


Dickinson 


23,753 


Mason 


22,612 


Gogebic 


20,676 


Manistee 


20,094 


Wexford 


19,717 


Dimet 


18,331 


Oceana 


17,984 


Clare 


16,695 


Cheboygan 


16,573 


Charlevoix 


16,541 


Osceola 


14,838 


Iron 


13,813 


Gladsdji 


13,471 


Presque Isle 


12,836 


Antrim 


12,612 


Ogemaw 


11,903 


Arenac 


11,149 



Labor Force 


No. 


Uiemployment 


Uhenployed 


Rate 


30,000 


900 


3.0 


15,858 


2,125 
1,^75 


13.4 


12,716 


6.8 


25,714 


1,800 


7.0 


21,233 
13,554 


3,100 


14.6 


1,125 


8.3 


17,^37 


2,075 • 


11.9 


19,444 
12,716 


700 


3.6 


1,^75 


11.6 


21,951 


900 


4.1 


20,175 


1,150 


5.7 


1^,955 


1,675 


11.2 


13,596 


775 


5.7 


10,261 


1,375 


13.4 


13,816 


1,575 
1,850 


11.4 


13,806 


13.4 


15,741 


1,700 
900 


10.8 


15,000 


6.0 


12,838 


950 


7.4 


6,571 


1,025 


9.1 


13,208 


1,400 


10.6 


12,308 


1,600 


13.0 


9,859 


700 


7.1 


13,393 


1,500 


11.2 


9,843 


1,250 


12.7 


10,83? 


1,300 


12.0 


7,500 


825 


11.0 


9,063 


750 


8.3 


5,859 


375 


6.4 


8,333 


600 


7.2 


9,062 


725 


8.0 


7,971 


550 


6.9 


6,140 


700 


11.4 


7,839 


925 


U.8 


7,868 


1,550 
875 


19.7 


7,170 


12.2 


4,438 


750 


16.9 


5,023 


1,100 
1,025 


21.9 


6,571 


15.6 


6,092 


725 


11.9 


1,042 


150 


12.8 


3,750 


675 


18.0 


3,082 


450 


14.6 


4,255 


200 


4.7 


4,094 


475 


11.6 


3,774 


1,000 
175 


26.5 


2,734 


6.4 
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Table 1 (continued) 





Population 




No. 


Ihenployment 


County 




Labor Force 


Uienployed 


Hate 


Leelanau 


10,872 


^,615 


600 


13.0 


Ontonagon 


10,5^8 


5,500 


275 


5.0 


Otsego 


10,422 


3,810 


400 


10.5 


Roscommon 


9,892 


3,070 


175 


5.7 


Mackinac 


9,660 


3,277 


675 


20.6 


Benzie 


8,593 


3,185 


500 


15.7 


Alger 


8,568 


2,642 


325 


12.3 


Schoolcraft 


8,226 


2,564 


200 


7.8 


Baragia 


7,789 


2,500 


275 


11.0 


Missaukee 


7,126 


2,358 


250 


10.6 


Alcona 


7,113 


1,681 


200 


11.9 


Luce 


6,789 


2,407 


325 


13.5 


Crawford 


6,482 


2,247 


200 


8.9 


X£ike 


5,661 


1,980 


200 


10.1 


Kalkaska 


5,272 


2,098 


300 


14.3 


Montmorency 


5,247 


2,083 


250 


12.0 


Oscoda 


4,726 


6,055 


775 


14.4 


Keweaiattr 


2,264 


926 


350 


37.8 




1,731,011 


571,486 


57,275 





Median - 20,676 
Mean - 26,227 

Median Uhenployment Rate - 11.45S 
**Balance-of-^tate" Iheniployinent Rate (Total) - 10.04jg 
r4edian No, of Uherrployed - 750 
Mean Ifriemployment Rate - 11.27^ 
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Table 2 — Dlctlonaiy of Occupational Titles Ranked by Nunbei» of Positions Rcjquested 
Under Title 5 by "Balcince-cl -State" Counties 

No. of 

Ranking Positions D.O.T. No. Position Description 

Janitor, M.M., Custodian, et. al. 
Deputy Sieriff, Patrolman, Trooper, et, al. 

LnboiH?!- 
Gi'ounds Keeper 
Pttolic Works Laborer 

Social Worker, Youth Agent, Juvenile Off., et. al. 

Secretaiy 

Maintenance Man, Caretaker, P.W.M.M. 
Iteachers, Teacher Aide 
Bus Driver, Nfechanic, M.M. 
Clerk-Ilypisti Stenographer, ^Vplst 
Nurses Aide, Orderly, Hospital Attendant 
College Recruiting Aide, Teacher Aide, liunchroon Super, 
Clerks 
Laborer 

Disposal Plant Operator, Sewer Service 
Recreatia: Facility Attendant, Recreatlcai Personnel, LPN 
Deputy .^leriff, Narcotics Investigator, Patrolman 
Adndn. Assistant, Trainees 
Deputy Sheriff 
Counselor 

Assessor, Assistant Assessor, Equalization Asst. 
Laborer, Sanitation Assistant 
Laborer 

Clei'ks-specialised 
Plunber, H.M. 
Teacher 

Bookkeeper, Clerks 
Dispatcher, Clerks 
Assistant Librarian, Library Clerk 
Yardinan, Grouids Keeper, Laborer 
Sheriff Deputy 
Registered Nurse 
M.M., Janitor 

Sanitarian, Engineer Trainee 
Draftsman 
Librarian 

Bus Driver, I4echanics 
Nurse 

Nutrition Aide, Rec. Director, Comrnunlty Organizer 
Stenogr'aphor, Secretary-Steno. , Receptionist 

Kitd'ien /lide 

Nurse, Orderly, Outreach Worker 
Tenchers* Aide 

ZonL»i»- /Vijrdnistrator, Assistant Assessor 
Tree Irinrner 

Bldg. Inspector, Sanitation Inspector 
Oroundr. Keeper, Recreational Worker 
I'Mnter..-i2i':<.' Workers 

^ U07V 



1 


14"^ 


^82.884 




114 


'^76 868 






8^0 887 




51 


407.864 




48 


Q^S.887 


w 


4"^ 




7 

i 


42 




8 


41 


8QQ.'381 


Q 

If 


J-/ 




10 




80Q 8Ril 


11 






12 






1^ 


27 




14 


26 


206. '^88 


15 


24 


^04.884 

JW~ • ww~ 


15 


24 


955.88^^ 


17 


20 


"^41. ^68 


17 


20 


^7^^ 66 

^ < . 1 WW 


19 


18 


l6Q.i68 

•A»W^ • ^ww 


19 


18 


■^77.868 

\ I % www 


21 


17 


OQ*=5.108 

w^^ • xw w 


22 


16 


188.188 

J» WW • «k WW 


22 


16 


92Q.887 


24 


15 


86Q.88i| 

WW^ • WW" 




14 


200 '^Sft 

lUW^A ^WW 




14 


862 ?8l 

wwc • 0**^^ 


27 


1*^ 


001 228 

w^x • w 


27 




210 ?88 

CXW • ^WW 






210 


2Q 


IP 


PkQ ?68 

• ^wu 


2Q 


12 


'^nli 887 

J> w ^ • W W 1 




10 


^^7^ 168 








77 


in 


oPo PQJj 


Sj 


Q 
o 


hoc; ofti 

ww^«wUX 




p 


wU^^fcOX 




8 


100.168 

«4>W W • .4* V w 


35 


8 


620.281 


34 


7 


075.378 


39 


7 


195.168 


39 


7 


202.388 


39 


7 


318.887 


39 


7 


355.078 


39 


7 


359.878 


45 


6 


168.168 


45 


6 


404.884 


47 


5 


168.28? 


47 


5 


407.887 


47 


5 


589.887 
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•Dable 2 (continued) 

No. or 

Ranking Positions 



47 


5 


47 


5 


47 


5 


47 


5 


47 


5 


47 


5 


47 


5 


57 


k 


57 


4 


57 


4 


57 


4 


57 


4 


57 


4 


57 


4 


57 


4 


57 


4 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


66 


3 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


V 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 


77 


2 
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D.O.T. No. Position Description 

638.88^ General f-Mntenance 

899.887 Coiminity Custodian 

905.883 Truck Driver 

906.883 Truck Driver 

913.883 Einer-gency Airbulance Driver 

955.000 Road Repair, Water Service 

233.138 Median Itechnlclan 

096.128 Homemaker, Extension Agent Assistant 

166.168 City Manager, EEA Prosram Coordinator 

187.118 Prog3:*am Director 

237.168 Clerk, Civilian Dispatcher 

321.138 Housekeeper, Hospital Housekeeper 

331.703 Teacher Aide 

379.368 Radio Dispatcher 

424.883 Equlpnent Operator 
860.887 Carpenter 
223.338 Kitchen Enplcyee 

017.281 Assistant Draftsman, Engineering Aide 

020.188 City Rec, Administrator, Program Assistant 

029.381 Laboratory' Assistant 

040.081 Forester 

166.228 Hoincnjal-:or Aide 

197.287 Assistant Appraiser 

239.588 Meter Reader, Water Serviceman 

372.868 Turn Key Officer, Meter Attendant 

381.887 Janltress, Laborer 

529.887 Cook's Assistant 

079.378 Dental Assistant, LPN 

099.168 Audio Visual Specialist 

166.268 Outreach Interviewer 

169.268 Secretary 

187.168 Maintenance Man 

199.168 Urban Planner, Planner^Inplementer 

199.288 Traffic Technician 
201.308 Secretary 

219.338 Zoning Clerk, Assessing Clerk 

306.878 Homensaker, Day Matron 

323.887 Homemaker Aide 

354.878 Health Dept. Assistant 

360.281 Cnrpenter Repalrroan 

361.887 Lauridry Worker 

373.884 Fireman 
376.808 Patrolman 
379.878 Dog Catcher 
389.381 Maintenrince 

407.181 Sanltciry Landfill Attendant 

609.884 General Laborer 

850.883 Sarltary Landfill 

869.88; Sanitaty Maintenance Attendant 

913.463 Bus Driver, Custodian 
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Table 2 (continued) 



No* of 

Ranldjng Positions D.O.T. No. 



100 


1 


010.081 


100/ 


1 


018.587 

Wi4»W# 1 


100 


1 


019.187 


100 


1 


041.081 


100 


1 


055.081 


100 


1 


078.368 


100 


1 


079.118 


100 


1 


079.85^ 


100 


1 


092.278 


100 


1 


099.228 


100 


1 


149.028 


100 


1 


160.188 


100 


1 


162.118 


100 


1 


166.008 


100 


1 


099.208 


100 


1 


375.138 


100 


1 


378.879 

382.138 


100 


1 


100 


1 


406.884 

www 9 w W ^ 


100 


1 


407.134 


100 


1 


407.868 

• v 1 s www 


100 

wfc W W 


1 


409.484 


100 


1 


455.885 


100 


1 


610.000 

W JLW • WWW 


100 


1 


633.281 


100 


1 


740.887 


100 


1 


806.887 

WWW# WW f 


100 


1 


829.381 


100 

A TT w 


1 


829.887 


100 

AW w 


1 


844.884 

W » » ft WW ' 


100 

A WW 


1 




100 


1 


860-.1P8 

w W ft JLC W 


100 

AW w 


1 


860.137 

WWW ft 1 


100 


1 


860.281 

www ft & W«i« 


TOO 

Xww 


1 


861. ^81 

wwXft ^wX 


100 

XwW 


1 


86Q^?81 


100 


1 


8Q2.??8 

w^C ft £«C w 


100 

AWW 


1 


896.884 

wx V • ww~ 


100 

JiW w 


1 


899.133 


100 


1 


899.137 


100 


1 


912.384 


100 


1 


950.782 


100 


1 


955.884 


100 


1 


969.387 


100 


1 


979.381 


100 


1 


166.088 


100 


1 


166.118 


100 


1 


168.368 


100 


1 


168.378 


100 


1 


182.168 
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Position Description 

^■3alIltenance Sipervisor 

Surveyor's Aide 

Drainage Desigi Coordinator 

Biologist 

Sanitaiy Ehgineer 

Dental Hygienist 

Sanitarian 

4-H Home Economist Assistant 
Iteacher's Aide 

Vocational Education Iirplenrnter 
Elementary Teacher 
Accountant 

County Program Admliiistering Agent 
Eraployrient Counselor 
Visiting Teacher 
Police Clerk 
Dog Warden 

Maintenance Superintendent 
County Park Laborer 
Park Maintenance Supei-Ndsor 
Maintenance Man 
Tree Trimmer 

Sanitaiy Fill Dump Operator 

Night Custodian 

Office Machine Repairman 

Painter 

Equipment Repalnnan 
Equipment Operator 
Electrician's Helper 
Cement Mason 
P.W. Equipment Operator 
Instr-uctional Maintenance 
Carpenter, Labor Foreman 
Carpenter 

Brick and Stone Mason 
House Builder 
Teacher Aide 

Building Trade and Maintenance 
Crew Loader 
Airport Manager 
Airpci't Maintenance Man 
Sanitary Engineer 
Maintenance Man 

Custodian Supervisor Recreational Bldg. 
Copy Camera to-Apprentice 
Vocation Counselor 
Anbulance Service Director 
Youth Officer Assistant 
Experimental Health Aide 
Construction Supervisor 



Table 2 (continued) 



No. of 

Ranklne Positions D.O>T. No. Position Description 



100 


1 


184.118 


100 


1 


187.188 


100 


1 


188.118 


100 


1 


192.228 


100 


1 


195.208 


100 


X 


203.388 


100 


1 


203.583 


100 


1 


209.588 


100 


1 


2O9.6S8 


100 


1 


219.488 


100 


1 


221.168 


100 


1 


236.382 


100 


1 


249.268 


100 


1 


282.884 


100 


1 


299.468 


100 


1 


311.878 


100 


1 


315.381 


100 


1 


355.087 


100 


1 


369.877 


100 


1 


371.783 


100 


1 


373.868 


100 


1 


375.868 



Assistant Alrpoi-^; Supervisor 
Recreation Director 
Public Works Director 
Iteacher 

Court ]hvestlsator 
Stenog3?apher 
Clerk-iyplst 
Clerk-I^plst 
Data Reporter 
Deputy City Clerk 
Materials CoorcJlnator 
Telefacts Cler^ 
Clerical Survey V/orker 
Aide Custodian 
Cashier 

Cafeteria Eiiployee 
Matron and Cook 
Nurse Health Aide 
Social Services Aide 
Bridge Attendant 
Correctional Officer 
Corrections Officer 
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Table 3 — Dlstrlbutlcan of Positions Requested Ihder Title 5 in '*Balance-of-State" 
Counties by Occupational Categoiv 

Public Service Total No. 
D.O.T. Mo. Nuntoer Requeoted Position Htles 



0 - 1.9 — Professional, Technical > and Managerial Occupations Total » 301 



005.081 


it 




f5nficlii^^r Trains©-. Sanitation Aa^i^tant 

Sanitarian 


005.281 


5 


3 


3 


5 


Draftsman, Engineer Aide and Rodman 


010.081 


9 


3 


Draftsman 


8 


1 


Maintenance SuDei*vlsor 


017.281 


3 


3 


Assistant Draftsnion* &ifidjfieei4nc Aide 


018.587 


3 


1 


SuTvevor^s Aide 


019.187 


9 


1 


Dralnafse Deslcn Coordinator 


020.188 


1 


1 


City Recreation Administrator 




5 


1 


Sanitary Landfill Operator 


029.381 


9 


1 


Program Assistant 


2 


1 

■4k 


Laboi?atfM^ Assistant 


0^0. 081 


4 


2 


Laboratory Assistant 




2 


PoTv^gt^rs 




7 

1 






04l.08l 






Plfilnrfat 


0^5.108 


2 


15 


Education CounseloT** Youth CounseloT*^ Counseloi?-. 

^^AviVi'VlW AW* 4 VN'S44Mi#V»«kwA ^ AVWiW*! WVm Aw* * WWII i4#^ AVA • 






1 


Atudliaiy Worker - Conrn^ of Mental Health 




8 

w 


1 


V^t A i^an^i Cfiunspl ot* 


055.081 




1 


Sanitary Ehglneer 




2 


2 


Rac^I *5 1 Ml iT»«^P 




¥ 


8 


Pegistered Nurse, Staff Nurse 

T Ji 1 R#j^rl <^ t A t^ri Ml 1 v>R p 
Kp^g^ <;tf^rv*d Mu5?sa-. Pr^f*-. MiiT*a^ T PubTlG 
HMlth Nurse IT 

*iW%JlAWAX WW A A 


075.378 


2 






ii 




078.368 




1 


Denta.1 Hvfr1f?n1 st 


079.118 




1 


Sanitarian 


079.378 


if 


2 


Dental Assistant. LPN Murae 


079.853 


8 


1 


IfoniB EGonotnlst Assistant 


091.228 


2 


13 


Teacher fOraohle Arts* Riffllsh^.. Tfeachet* Alde^ 

AWUW4 4WX xS^dk^^iAAW tl\L WW ft i«%i^AAW*4/% XwOiWliW^ «ldUVlW ^ 


092.228 






Readini? Consultant 


2 


39 


Element arv Iteacher^ Coordinator Student Services* 
Teacher Aide, Eleroentaiy Music Teacher, 


092.278 






Program Assistant, Special Ed. Ifeacher 
Iteacher's Aide (Elem,) 


2 


1 


096.128 


8 


3 


Honemaker, Homemaker Consultant 
Extension Agent Assistant 


099.168 


9 


X 


2 


2 


Audiovisual Sp<?ciallst 


099.208 


2 


1 


Visiting Iteacher 


099.228 


2 


1 


Vocational Ed. jjiplementer 


099.368 


2 


27 


Collef!)? Recruiting Aide, LunchroOTi Supervisor, 

Teacher's /dde 


100.168 


2 


5 


Elementary Librarian, Asst. Librarian 




9 


3 


Librarian 


li^9.028 


2 


1 


Elementary Teacher 


160.188 


9 


1 


Accountant 
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Table 3 (continued) 

Public Service Total No. 

D>Q.T. No. Nunfcer Kequested Position Titles 

162.118 9 1 County Prcgram Administering Agent 

166.008 8 1 Erploi-ment Counselor 

166.088 8 1 Vocatloii Counselor 

166.118 k 1 Arrbulance Service Director 

166.168 7 1 Benefits and Service Records Supervisors 

9 3 city Manager, EEA Program Coordinator 

166.228 8 3 Homemaker Aide 

166,268 8 2 Outreach Interviewer 

168,168 3 2 Zoning Administrator, Bldg, Inspector 

9 4 Assistant Assessor 

168.287 3 1 Building Inspector 

5 2 Sanitation Aide, Sanitaticai Inspector 

4 1 Sanitation Inspector 

9 1 Zoning Assistant 

168.368 2 1 Youth Cf fleer Assistant 

168,378 5 1 Experimental Health Aide 

169.168 2 2 Misc. Administrators 

3 1 Project *s Assistant 

4 1 Administrative Assistant 

8 1 Tax Office Trainee 

9 13 Equalization Fieldman, Admin. Asst. 

Supervisory Personnel 

169.268 2 2 Secretary 

182,168 3 1 Construction Supervisor 

184,118 3 1 Assistant Supervisor of Airport 

187.118 8 4 Prcgram Director 

187.168 7 2 r%intenance Man 

187.188 7 1 Recreation Director 

188.118 5 1 Public Works Director 

188.188 3 1 Assistant Assessor 

9 15 Asst. Assessor, Fieldman, Equalization Asst., 

Deputy Assessor, Tax Assessor, Assessor, 

Pieldman-Appralser 

192.228 2 1 Teacher 

195.108 1 9 Juvenile Probatiai Officer, Probation Officer, 

Juvenile Officer, Social Woricer 

2 15 Youth Coordinator, Teacher Aide, Youth Ag«it, 

Youth Super, , Family Housing Aide 

3 1 Youth Supervisor 

8 12 Youth Worker, Eiiployment Specialist, Social 

Worker, Youth Supervisor 

9 5 Social Worker, Juvenile Court Asst., 

Youth Advisor* 

7 1 4-H Program Agent 

195.168 2 6 Nutrition Aide, Recreation Director, Cook's 

Asst., Community Service Intern 

9 1 Coninunity Organizer 

195.208 1 1 Court Investigator 

197.287 9 3 Assistant Appraiser 

199.168 5 1 Urban Planner 

93 Planner - Inplementer for City & County 

FRlC^-99.288 3 2 Traffic Itechnlcian 

^ U082 
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Table 3 (continued) 

Public Ser\dce Total No. 

D.Q.T> No. Nuntoer Requested Position Titles 

2.0 - 2.9 — Clerical : ira Sales Occupations — Total = 190 

201.308 2 2 Secretary 

201.368 1 1 Bilingual Sec. 

2 18 Secretary, General Office Sec. , Boddceeper, 

Office Clerk 

3 5 Secretary 

4 1 Secretary 

5 1 Secretary, Youth Worker 

8 1 Secretary 

9 15 Sec, Legal Sec, Med. Sec, Asst. Sec. 
202.388 1 2 Stenographer 

2 1 Secretary-Receptionist 

3 2 Secretary-Stenographer, Stenogrsmher 

4 1 Clerk-Stenogr^er (Hf?alth tot.) 
9 1 

203.388 4 1 Stenographer 

203.583 2 1 Clerk-iypist 

203.588 1 2 Clerk-iypist, O^TMst 

2 8 Secretary, TJ/plst, C?.crk-!I^ist 

3 1 Stenographer 

4 3 Clerk-irypist, Secretary-Clerk 

7 1 ^ist 

8 1 ^Ist 

9 18 Clerk-IVpist, Court Clerk, TVplst (pool). 

Court ^Ijrplst 

206.388 2 3 Clerk, Records Cler^ 

3 5 Office Clerk, File Clerk 

4 2 Clerk 

9 16 Clerk, Asst. Zoning Administrator, 

Gteneral Office Clerk 

209.388 1 2 Police Clerk-linplst, Clerk-Oi^ist, Pile Clerk 

2 2 school Building Aide, Clerk-!IVplst 

3 ? Treasurer Office Clerk-iyplst, Clerk-OVplst 

8 4 Clerk-iyplst, l^ist Clerk 

9 4 Clerk-lirplst 
209.588 3 1 Clerk-^i^ist 
209.688 3 1 Data Reporter 
210.388 2 2 Bookkeeper 

3 1 BooWceeper 

8 4 Clerk, Secretary-Bo<d{keeper 

9 6 Audit Clerk, Account Clerk, EEA Administrator 
219.338 3 2 Zoning Clerk, Assessing Cleric 

219.388 1 1 Police Clerk, Dispatcher 

2 5 General Office Clerk, Curriculum Office Clerk, 

Clerk-Secretary 

3 2 Field Inventory Clerk 

4 2 Admin. Cleric 

8 1 Clerk 

9 2 Clerk 

0083 ■ 
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•Table 3 (continued) 





Public Service 


Total No. 




D»O.T, No, 


Nuirber 


Requested 


Position Titles 


219.488 


3 


1 


Deputy City Clerk 


221.168 


9 


1 


Materials Coordinator 


223.338 


2 


3 


Kitchen Eiiiployee 


233.138 


2 


5 


Median Technician 


236.382 


1 


1 


Telefacts Clerk 


237.168 


1 


1 


Civilian Dispatcher 




4 


1 


Clerk 


239.588 


9 


2 


Clerk 


3 


3 


Meter Header, Water Serviceman 


249.268 


9 


1 


Clerical Survey Worker 


249.368 


2 


11 


Asst. Librarian, Llbraiy Clerk, UJaraxy Aide 


282.884 


9 


1 


Library Clei^ 


2 


1 


Mde Custodian 


299.468 


2 


1 


Cashier 



3.0 « 3.9 — Service Occupations — Total « 468 



304.884 


2 


8 


laborer 




3 


4 


Labo^ -r 


304.887 


7 


12 


put . . Works Worker, Park & Courthouse Bfeln. 


2 


3 


Yardman 




3 


1 


Laborer 




5 


4 


Utility (b) 




7 


2 


Grounds Keeper, Laborer 




9 


2 


Yardman 


306.878 


8 


1 


Homemaker 


311.878 


9 


1 


Day Matron 


2 


1 


Cafeteria Eiiployee 


315.381 


1 


1 


Matron and Cook 


318.887 


2 


6 


Kitchen Helper 


321.138 


9 


1 


Kitchen Aide 


4 


4 


Housekeeper, Hospital Housekeeper 


323.887 


8 


2 


Homemaker Aide 


331.903 


2 


4 


Teacher Aide 


341.368 


2 


2 


Rec. Facility Attendant, Rec. Personnel 




3 


1 


Rec. Facility Attendant 




4 


2 


LPN Nurse, Mental Health Rehabilitation Aide 




5 


1 


Maintenance Attendant 




7 


12 


Rec. Facility Attendant, Rec. Perscmel, 
Maintenance Employee 


354.878 


9 


2 


Recreation Facility Attendant 


4 


2 


Health Dept. Assistant 

Nurse, School Nurse, Outreach Worker, Orderly 


355.078 


4 


6 




8 


1 


Outreach Worker 


355.087 


4 


1 


Nurse Health Aide 




8 


4 


Nurses Aide 


355.878 


4 


22 


Nurses Aide, Dietician Aide, Orderly, Hospital 
Attendant, Training Aide^-Mental Hfealth 




9 


4 


Antulance Driver, Airbulance Attendant 
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T^le 3 (continued) 

Public Service Total No. 



NuRi^er 


Requested 


Position Titles 


2 


6 


Teacher Aide 


9 


1 


Teacher Aide 


2 

1. 


2 


Carpenter Repairman 


k 


2 


Laundry Worker 


0 


1 


Social Services Aide 


3 


1 


Bridge Attendant 


1 


2 


Turn Key Officer 


3 


1 


^feter Attendant 


1 


1 


Correctional Officer 


6 


1 


Pireinan 


9 


1 


Custodian 


1 


1 


Police Clerk 


1 


10 


Sheriff's Deputy 


1 


20 


Narcotics 3hvestlg?Ltor, Deputy Sheriff, 






Constable, Patrolman, Public Safety Officer 


1 


1 . 


Correction Officer 


1 


2 


Patroliran 


1 


102 


Deputy Sheriff, Patroljnan, Dispatcher, Pttollc 



D>O.T» No. _ 

359.878 

360.281 
361.887 
369.877 
371.783 
372.868 

373.868 
373.884 

375.138 
375.168 
375.268 

375.868 
376.808 
376.868 

Deputy 

3 1 Patrolman Trainee 

5 1 Patrolman 

8 8 Police T^oper 

9 2 Patrolman 

377.868 1 18 Deputy Sheriff (male). Deputy aierlff 

378.879 5 1 Dog Warden 

379.368 1 H Radio Dispatcher 

379.878 1 1 Dog Catcher 

5 1 Dog Warden 

381.887 2 1 Janltoress 

3 2 Laborer 

382.138 9 1 Maintenance Superintendent 

382.884 1 4 Janitor 

2 65 Janitor, YardmanrJanltor, M.M., Library 

Custodian, Custodian, Bus Driver-Custodian 

3 ' 18 Building M.M. , Custodian, Janitor 

4 3 Janitor, Maintenance (Med. Care Facility) 

5 4 Janitor, Custodian 
7 3 rfelntenance Man 

9 46 Maintenance Man, Custodian, Janitor 

383.884 1 1 Security Maintenance Man 

3 1 T'lalntenance Man 

5 3 Janitor 

9 5 Ni^t Custodian 

389.381 9 2 Maintenance 

4.0 - 4.9 — Panning. Fishery. Forestry and Related Occupations «^ Obtal « 72 

404.884 5 6 Tree Trimmer, Tree Pruner 

406.884 7 1 County Park Laborer 
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Hctle 3 (ccxntinued) 

Public Service Total No, 

D»0,T» Ito. Nuntoer Requested Position Titles 

407.13^ 7 1 Park Maintenance Super\dsor 

rSI'ifo ^ ^ Sanitary Landfill Attendant 

,*llY ^ ^ Maintenance Man 

*J07.88m 2 10 Grounds lyfelrtenance, aix>unds Keeper, Landscaper 

3 22 Grounds Keeper, Solid Waste and Recycling, M.M. 

H A Grounds Keeper 

5 4 Grounds Keeper 

7 6 Grounds Keeper 

^^9 4 Maintenance Man 

407.887 2 1 Grounds Keeper 

7 4 Collectlcxi Curator, Pai4c Playground Caretaker, 

Recreational Worker 

409.484 5 1 Tree Trliriner 

424.883 3 4 Equipment Operator 
455.885 5 1 Sanitary Pill Dunp Operator 

5.0 * 5.9 Processing Occupations Total « 8 

529.887 1 1 Cook's Assistant 

2 2 Asst. Cocflc, Hot Lunch Coc^ 

589.887 2 5 Garage Maintenance, Maintenance Worker, 

Wardiouse I/Zalntenance, Maintenance Asst. 

6.0 - 6.9 Machine Trade Occupations — Ototal « 17 

609.884 3 2 General Laborer 
610.000 2 1 Ni^t Custodian 

620.281 2 4 Bus Driver, Mschanic, Bus Mechanic 

3 4 Auto Mechanic, Truck Mechanic 
f ^Q*oof ^ ^ Office MacJhine Repairman 
638.884 3 3 General Maintenance 

9 2 General Pfelntenance 

7.0 > 7.9 — Bench Work Occupations ^ Total » 1 

740.887 2 1 Painter 

8.0 » 8.9 — Structural Work Occupations — Total « I86 

806.887 
829.381 
829.887 
844.884 

850.887 

850.883 
859.883 
860.128 

860.137 
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9 


1 


Equipment Repairman 


3 


1 


Equipment Operator 


3 


1 


Electrician Helper 


3 


1 


(^ement Mason 


1 


1 


liaborer 


3 


47 


Laborer, Road I^orer 


9 


4 


Laborer 


3 


2 


Sanitary Landfill 


3 


1 


Public Works Equipment Q)erator 


2 


1 


Instructional Maintenance 


2 


1 


Carpenter, Labor Foreman 
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Table 3 (continued) 

Public Service Total No. 
D.Q.T. No. NuBtoer Requested Position Titles 

860.281 9 1 Carpenter 

860.887 3 4 Carpenter 

861.381 2 1 Brick and Stone Mason 

862.381 2 1 Pluiriber 

3 12 Maintenance Man, Public Works M.M. 

5 1 Maintenance Man 

869.381 2 1 House Builder 

869. 88i* 3 12 Laborer 

9 3 Laborer, Brush Cutter, M.M. 

869.887 3 2 Sanitaiy Maintenance Att«idant 

892.228 2 1 Teacher Aide 

896.884 2 1 Building Trade and M^tenance 

899.133 3 1 Crew Leader 

899.137 3 1 Aiiport Manager 

899.381 2 15 M.M., Painter-Custodian, Operations and 

Maintenance, Maintenance & Grounds 

3 19 M.M., Equipment Mechanics Asst., Public Works 

Maintenance Man 

4 1 Hospital Msdntenance 
7 3 Caretaker 

9 3 ^^aintenance Man 

899.884 2 2 Bus Driver 

3 3^ Mechanic, "Truck Driver, Hi^ay Aide, Dept. of 

PiJblic Works Laborer, Hi^way Ti'ansport 

Aide, Laborer 

9 1 Maintenance Man 

899.887 3 4 Comnunity Custodian 

9 1 County Building 

9.0 - 9.9 — Miscellaneous Occupatiois — Total « 115 

905.883 3 5 "Truck Driver, Truck Operator 

906.883 3 ^ Truck Driver, Bookmobile Driver, Clerk 

4 1 Truck Driver 

912.384 3 1 Airport Maintenance M&n 

913.463 2 2 Bus Driver, Bus Driver^Custodian 

913.883 4 5 Emergsncy Antoulance Driver 
929.887 3 1 Laborer 

5 14 Laborer, Dunp Operator 
4 1 Sanitation Asst. 

950.782 4 1 Sanitary Engineer 

955.000 3 5 Road Repairer, Water Service 

955.884 2 1 Maintenance Man 

955.885 3 15 Sewer Service, Disposal Plant Operator, Asst. 

Operator Filtration Plant, Treatment Plant 
Attende e, D.P.W. Laborer 

4 1 Sewage Plant Operator 

5 7 Sewage Plant Attendant, Waste Water Plant 

Attendant, Sewage Plant Operator, Asst. 
Sewage Plant Operator 
9 1 Sewage Plant Attendant 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Public Service Total No. 
D«O.T> No. Nuntoer Requested Position Titles 

955. 887 3 ^^7 Street Cleaner, Public Works Trainee, Laborer, 

Sewage Plant Attoidant, D.P.W. Surveyor 
Draftsman, , Public Works Truck Driver 
4 1 Asst. Sanitarian 

969.387 - 7 1 Custodian Supervisor Recreational Bldg. 

979*381 1 I Copy Camera IVian /^prentice 



• public Service Nuntoers which are based on the industry location of the occi?)ation 
are as follows: 

(1) Law Hhforcement 

(2) Education 

(3) Public Works and Transportation 

(4) Health and Hospitals 

(5) Bivironniental Quality 

(6) Fire Protection 

(7) Paito and Recreation 

(8) Social Services 

(9) Other 
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Table 4 

Educjatlon Level of E.E.A, Participants (5% Sample) 



fiducation 
Level 


Frequency 


% of Total 


Race and Sex 


0-6 


1 




Am. Xndian — male 


7-11 


18 


25.0% 


White ni&.lASi ^ ftemalAft 


12 


43 


59.6^ 


White - 32 males; 9 females 
Black - 1 male 
Am. Indian - 1 male 


13 


3 




Vlhite - 2 males; 1 female 


14 


2 


2.85S 


White - 1 male; 1 female 


15 


1 


1.45S 


White - 1 male 


16 


3 


4.2^ 


Wl-i-te - 2 males; 1 female 


17 


1 


1.4^ 


White -> 1 male 



o 
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Table 5 

Weeks Unemployed of E.E.A. Participants (5% Sample) 



Length in Weeks 


Frequency (No. of Participants). 


% of Sanple Population 




21 


29.2^ 


5-9 


15 


20.8 


10-14 


7 


9.7 


15-19 


4 


5.6 


20-24 


4 


5.6 


25-29 


5 


6.9 


30-34 


5 


6.9 


35-39 


1 


1.4 


40-44 


1 


1.4 


45-49 


• 0 


0 


50 or greater 


9 


12.5 
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Questionnaire to Sample of Persons Involved in 
Adndnistration of L.E.A. in "Balance ol' State Michigan Counties" 



!• To what extent did you really need aid in planning and applying for funds? 

2. Is there a planning coninission for the agent? Did this ccinmlsslon beccme 
involved in the declsionr-maklng process for allocating funds? If so, in 
what way? 

3. Who was the catalyst for initiating the requests— an individual or a grot^? 

Were there any particular areas of the declslon-inaking process cr allocatlve 
process- where help was needed more than in others? 

5. Were there any prcjblems in applying for funds? 

6. How did you detennine which Jobs were to be made available? Did you make 
any surveys? Was the decision an Individual decision or a groi4> decision? 
Or were requests taken into a central agency trm various others? Pt.— vfliat 
procedure did you follow in order to assess your cc»iinunity*s needs? 

7. Did you use any public enployment service, your owr* files, rehire or use a 
private enployment agency to find people to fill yoar available positions? 

8. Were there any positions you were unable to fill? "f there were, v*iy were 
they unable to be filled? 

9* What has been the Inpact on the community? Have there been any special or 
outstanding effects as a result of the E.E.A.? 

10. Did the positions really fill a ccranunity need? 

11. Did these jdbs result in any benefit to the carmunity? 

12. Were new areas for public service to the ccranunity opened or were these posi- 
tions already in existence but unable to be financed with local funds? 

13. What is your overall impression of this program? 

14. Do you feel you have placed the right people in the ri^t jbbs? 

15. If you could do it over again, would you select the same occi^satlons to be 
filled or would you aid for different ones? Also, if you had had more time 
to choose the occi?>ations, would you have changed your choices? 

16. Do you ^prove or disapprove of the handling of this program? 

17. Do you think the iS'ogram can be improved upon tor better suit the needs of 
rural areas? If so, wiiy? 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OP PUBUC SEmCE EMPLOYMENT 
IN hURAI. CAUBX^RNIA: A PROPOSAL* 

Varden Puller** 

Hypotheses and Purposes 

The underlying hypothesis of this study is that the vitality (degree of 
purposeful self«Kaetenninatiai) of a unit of rural govemrnent (county or city) 
is likely to be reflected in its Interest and capability to enploy public 
service personnel. This is especially true in the "developmental** categories, 
such as planning and industrialization, and is also true in those services 
that relate to attracting and retalriing productive human resources— education, 
recreation, child care, public health, and environmental controls, A con- 
tenporary question immediately related to this hypothesis is vdiether the oppor^ 
tunity being presented ty the public enployment program (PEP authorized by 
the Etaergency Employment Act of 1971) is being utilized effectively to promote 
the vitality of rural local government. At one extreme, PEP could be used as 
a routine income transfer to unemployed persons; at the other, PEP could be 
an important means for local governments to enhance their vitality. How much 
of the latter is being done? 

Iimiediately, one needs to :«cognize that in such a research project the 
**Heisenberg Principle** is likely to operate; , the fact of the research being 
done iray Influence the behavior being obsen^ed. Nevertheless, if observation 
of behavior leads to better results, the outcome is not all bad provided the 
researchers are aware of the interreactions they may have invoked. 

*Instead of presenting a p^er, Dr. Puller has written this proposal. He 
currently is conducting research on the PEP program in rural Califoinla. At 
the time when the proposal was written, these were his ideas. 

**Varden Puller is Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of 
California, Davis. 
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Ihe proposed research would i^late to counties having less than 75 » 000 
population and to a sai:ple of selected towns iji PEP»s "balance-of-state** 
for California. 

Pi-^edures 

Prom counties and towns, data will be obtained on "normal" public service 
«nployment levels and expenditures by categories^ prior to PEP (Septeirfber 1, 1971) 

After first round of PEP (April, 1972), we will obtain enployinent and 
expenditures data by categories for "normal" public service employment and 
PEP slots filled. 

After a year of PEP (April, 1973) » we will again obtain employment and 
expenditures data by categories and will then identify Individual transition 
trcm PEP to "normal" enployment. For comparisons between rural and urban 
areas, we will obtain the above data for Sacramento, Stockton, and Fresno. 

Sources of Data 

"Normal" enployment and e:qpendlture (wage bill) data would be obtained 
by questionnaire from local authorities. PEP data can be cibtained rram regular 
PEP reporting fonns at either state, regional DOL, or Washington DOL levels. 
Relevant available supplementary data— population levels and change rates. 
Income and wealth levels, industrial composition, county balances of payments, 
and the llke--will aid in interpretation. Ihe availability of the CES data 
for Madera and Merced Counties may warrant extra development in those counties. 

Results E;g>ected 

With data such as above mentioned, a multitude of corrparative analyses 
can be carried out that individually and in the aggregate should have 

^Possibly omitting road construction or other similar services usually 
arranged by contract. 
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sl0ilf leant irrplications. Some conparative neasures of public service 
(quantity and corposltlon) nre: 

(1) Inter-rural, pre-PEP. 

(2) Ditto, with adjustments for population, direction, and rate of 
population change. 

(3) Ditto, adjusted for level of wealth and inconie. 

(4) PEP with "normal" employment for any or all of the above. 

(5) PEPn with PEPp for any or all of above (how much change evolved 
in the year?) 7 

(6) "Nonnal" before vs. "nonnal" alter PEP for any and all of above. 

(7) Rural vs. urtan, for any or all of above. 

(8) Such other analyses as suggest themselves as the study proceeds. 
Ihe two most slgilficant questions that ultimately should be answered 

for the study population are: What profile and intensity of public service 
enployment appears to be related to rural local government vitality? and 
Is PEP contributing to greater vitality of rural coranunltles? 
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